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PORT LA UNION, SAN SALVADOR, CENTRAL AMERICA. 

We present on this page a fine engraving from a view of the 
important port of La Union, Central America, drawn for us on 
the spot, by our special correspondent, and accompanying an in- 
teresting article from which we compile the following description. 
It is a singular fact that the country of which we speak is nearly 
the centre of the world, connecting North and South America 
with ports opening to the eastern hemisphere on the east, and to 
Polynesia, Asia and Australia on the west. From the variety of 
its superficial configuration, and from other circumstances, it is a 
sort of epitome of all other countries and climates on the globe. 
Mr. Squier tells us that “the natural conditions which favored the 
development of mankind in one portion of Central America and 
rigidly suppressed it in another, are still active and potential. The 
Spaniards stopped not to maintain an unequal struggle against say- 
age nature on the Atlantic slope of the continent, but established 
themselves upon the dryer, more salubrious and more genial 
Pacific declivity. The Mosquito shore still remains the haunt of 
savages, whom three hundred years of contact with civilization 
have failed to improve; while the State of San Salvador sustains 
a population twice as great in proportion to its area as any other 
of equal extent of Spanish America, and relatively as great as that 
of New England itself.” The port of La Union, represented in 
the accompanying sketch, is situated on the Bay of Fonseca, and 
is the principal one of the State of St. Salvador, receiving the 


bulk of its imports. The drawing indicates correctly, in the char- 
acter of the shipping, the activity of the port. The population is 
only about two thousand. A striking feature of the scene is the 
singularly-formed and lofty volcanic peak of Conchagua, a moun- 
tain, which, though picturesque and impressive to the eye of the 
traveller, is a disadvantage to the settlement, since it forms a bar- 
rier against the sea-breezes, and renders La Union hotter than any 
other spot on the same bay. The mountain system of San Sal- 
vador is quite peculiar, the mountains being rather isolated eleva- 
tions than connected chains. Running from northwest to south- 
cast, between the valley of Lempa and the sea, there are eleven 
great volcanoes,—Apeneca, [Santa Anna, Izalco, San Salvador, 
San Vincente, Usulatan, Tecapa, Sacatecoluca, Chinemeca, San 
Miguel and Conchagua, that shown in ourengraving. The State 
of San Salvador, in which these volcanoes occur (only two of 
them, however, are active), lies on the Pacific Ocean, and has an 
area of about 9600 square miles. The principal river is the Lem- 
pa, which rises at the foot of Chingo, a mountain on the confines 
of Guatemala, and is navigable for the greater part of its course. 
San Salvador is an agricultural State, and contains many tracts of 
land of remarkable fertility. The staple productions are indigo, 
sugar and maize, of fiidian corn. The prodaction of indigo at 
one time amounted to 3,000,000 dollars in value. The indigo is 
yielded by a native triennial plant. Sugar is largely produced and 


of excellent quality. Cacao was formerly cultivated to a consid- 


erable extent, but this crop seems now to be abandoned. Mr. 
Bailey, in his work on Central America, observes: “Coffee is 
another article which might become of great commercial impor- 
tance in San Salvador. There are many localities favorable to 
its growth about Ahuachapam, Santa Anna, San Salvador, Son- 
sonate, and San Vicente. In the first three places it grows kind- 
ly, and there are some thriving plantations that yield fruit of good 
quality; but the home consumption being small as yet, though 
gradually increasing, they are not looked to as a source of much 
profit.” Good tobacco is grown in the State, but there is no sur- 
plus for exportation after supplying the home demand. There 
are some silver mines which have been profitably worked, and 
very rich gold mines near Tabanco. About eighteen leagues from 
Santa Anna are mines producing iron superior in quality to any 
English iron, and which might be worked to advantage. Coal is 
also found in the State. The Indians derive their chief wealth 
from the sale of the well-known “balsam of Peru,” which is the 
product of atree. The balsam is obtained by making an in- 
cision in the tree, whence it gradually exudes, and is absorbed 
by pieces of cotton rag inserted for the purpose. These, when 
thoroughly saturated, ate replaced by others, which, as they are 
removed, are thrown into boiling water. The heat detaches 
the balsam from the cotton, and, being of less specific gravity 
than the water, it floats on the top, is skimmed off, and put in 
calabashes for sale. San Salvador has great capabilities. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translated and adapted from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


CHAPTER XIV.—{conrixvep.] 


As Barbara Spurzheim said these words, she fixed upon the 
young man acold, steady look, which he couli not bear; and 
when Barbara’s voice again fell on his ears, he trembled like a 
wretch already guilty. 

“You have killed,” said this slow, implacable voice ; “ not in 
duel, not in a case of legitimate defence—not by chance, and in 
spite of yourself. Science is true, and you lie, Pierre Falcone ; 
you are an assassin !” 

He uttered a deep groan, fell back in his chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. Barbara Spurzheim raised herself; came out 
of her stronghold. When she was seated, she looked like a hand- 
some, tall, dignified person; but when she rose, her deformity 
showed only too plain. Her head looked then as it was, twice too 
large for her body. Her body was short and crooked, and she 
walked very lame, one leg being shorter than the other. The il- 
lusion she had created was gone. But do not mistake the senti- 
ment she inspired in the mind of the young doctor. It was 
neither pity nor disdain, but fear. She appeared to him like a 
wicked fairy. This woman or demon projected three black acts 
without pity or remorse. The tears of the father, the sobs of the 
mother, fell upon a heart of ice. She was initiated also in the aw- 
ful mysteries of the Companions of Silence! She knew every- 
thing, and was capable of everything ! 

“Falcone,” said she, stopping before the young man, whose face 
was still covered, “I know that—I know everything. It was neces- 
sary for you to be wholly in my power before I would speak as I 
have done. Johann Spurzheim aided me ; for that I shall regret 
him. You are for me, Falcone ; that is why I say to you, look at 
me ; you have never seen me !” 

She drew the young man’s hands from his face by force, and 
compelled him to look at her. He lowered his head after he had 
done so. Barbara said truly he had never seen her. He had only 
seen her seated in her chair or in bed, when she looked like a 
woman. Barbara’s teeth were pressed so firmly upon her lips that 
blood sprang beneath the pressure. At heart she was vain, and 
she made a great effort to keep from showing her spite. 

“Doctor,” said she, in a free and careless tone, “now you see 
why I am obliged to buy a husband. Do not revolt like a mad- 
man or fool ; do not tell me that you are not bought. I have kept 
the best arrows of my quiver; my answer will be like a thunder- 
bolt. Remember now and always that it is not you I want; I 
want your assistance. I do not need a husband, but an accomplice. 
I call things by their right name. If I spoke of marriage, it was 
because I wished to give you a sacred right to act for me, and 
without that ceremony I could not throw over your shoulders the 
mantle ot Count Monteleone. I have always dreamed of being 
a countess; that dream will be ‘realized ; I wish it! When the 
time shall come, you will go to court with me. The king knows 
me ; I have letters trom him. The king knows not that I am the 
wife of Johann Spurzheim ; I have signed myself in writing to 
him, Barbara, Countess Monteleone. The king will make my 
husband the first lord in the kingdom !” 

She became silent. Pierre Falcone, after a moment’s silent 
thought, turned towards her and said: “I accept.” 

Unconditionally ?” 

“ Unconditionally.” 

“Ah, ah, my beautiful doctor!” cried Madame Spurzheim, 
looking him through and through, measuring the very depths of 
his soul with her eagle glance; “‘ you are either more ambitious 
than I thought, or else you have some after thought. If you are 
ambitious, you shall go to the top of your desires; if you have 
any after thought, thet is your look-out. There were some who 
thought to play with me—they are dead! You have then fully 
understood me, doctor?” 

“] have understood.” 

** Now,” said Barbara, “we will complete all our arrangements. 
On your part there is a promise of marriage under oath, at the 
end of my year of widowhood. No need of any writing; I know 
how to force men to keep their promises. If you doubt me, Sig- 
nor Falcone, please inform me what was found this evening upon 
the Madeleni bridge. On my part also a promise of marriage. 
A share in the fortune which I claim by right of succession; the 
title of count, which the king will not refuse the husband of Bar- 
bara Monteleone. And finally, the day Johann Spurzheim dies, 
his place among the Knights of the Iron Ring, and his ring of iron. 
Your arm, doetor, let us go and take care of our sick man !” 

Pierre Falcone bowed in silence, and presented his arm. 

On the face of Johann Spurzheim, who lay on his bed, was a 
strange smile. It was the smile of a mathematician who has 
solved a difficult problem ; the smile of the hunter in sight of the 
game he has tracked for hours. The chamber was as deserted as 
when we first entered it. At the precise moment when Barbara 
said to her new knight, “give me your arm,” Johann Spurzheim 
moved. The little ivory thing which was attached to a cord was 
thrown cord and all into the opening we spoke of at the head of 
the bed. The spring was closed, so well that no trace of it was 
visible. That done, Johann Spurzheim caressed the dark head of 


the beautiful little King Charles, and gave him the wing of a 
chicken, which the dog devoured eagerly under the coverlid. 
Then he turned his face to the pillow, closed his heavy eyelids 
over his sinister-looking eyes, and waited the coming of his 
treacherous wife and physician. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE COUNTERPLOT. 


Harp ty had Johann Spurzheim closed his eyes, when the door 
ot his chamber opened cautiously. His wife entered, leaning on 
the arm of the young doctor, Pierre Falcone. Near the foot of the 
bed stood one of those concave arm-chairs used by Madame 
Spurzheim. Into this she sunk, in her usual attitude of graceful 
indifference. 

“Behold me in my beauty !” said she, smiling. 

Though the illusion was destroyed, and the doctor knew what 
she really was, a deformed dwarf, he was almost startled to see 
how different she looked when seated. Pierre Falcone bent over 
his patient. 

“T am not asleep,” murmured, very faintly, the sick man. 

“Ts that a reproach, good friend?” asked Barbara, with an 
affectation of feeling. “I have been in the adjoining chamber, 
where your doctor has been holding out to me very bright prom- 
ises of your recovery as soon as the weather becomes warmer. A 
faithful friend and servitor he is, Johann. When you are well I 
hope you will not forget him.” 

The lips of the director hardly moved ; but they heard his 
answer perfectly plain : 

“When do I ever forget good or evil ?” 

Pierre Falcone wished to feel his pulse ; he repulsed him with a 
smile. “In a minute,” said he. 

Then addressing his wife, he added : 

“ You have been, Barbara, my well-loved wife, and I would wish 
that all Naples might be here to hear me render you the homage 
rightfully due. You are the consolation of my last days !” 

“Calm yourself, signor,” said Falcone, “do not speak so 
much.” 

Johann shook his head. 

“My delay,” said Barbara, “had another motive. I wished that 
your affairs should not suffer from your passing indisposition.” 

“T have had a good sleep, and feel astonishingly refreshed. Do 
you not both see that I look better ?” 

“ Very much better,” answered the wily woman. 
said nothing; the doctor looked at his wife ! 

“And you, Falcone?” said he. 

“1?” repeated the latter ; “‘I—I—I do not know.” 

* You do not know ?” pronounced he, slowly. 

Then addressing Barbara, who did not dare look either at her 
accomplice or her husband, Spurzheim said, good-naturedly : 

“Tam sure, dear friend, that you wonder why I placed so much 
confidence in this young physician ; giving to this young man, not 
more than twenty-seven or eight years, the cure of such a severe 
illness as my own. There are some who have thought that he was 
not in possession of all his faculties. Do you wish to know the 
secret of his distraction, his fits of absent-mindedness ?” 

“ Signor !” interrupted Falcone, in affright. 

“Too much talking will injure me, you say,” said Spurzheim, 
with a mocking smile ; “ rest easy—I am far better than you think 
for. Ican explain by a few words the enigma of the good doc- 
tor’s behaviour. He is in love.” 

As he said this, Spurzheim closed his eyes complacently, in or- 
der not to see the glance which shot from his wife’s dark eyes. 
The doctor who stood a few steps trom the lady’s chair, remained 
as if struck with thunder. 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

He had accepted the proposition made to him by Barbara Mon- 
teleone, because he knew that she, as well as her husband, had 
not long to live. Barbara was seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing. Again her handkerchief was stained with blood. 

“Take one of those lozenges which have always helped you, 
my dear wife,” said Spurzheim, whose eyes were still closed. 
“Ah, when I hear you cough so, my heart aches. What greater 
grief than a husband wandering through his deserted home in 
search of the wife of his bosom who is no more! Happily for me 
that I am destined to precede you on the long journey.” 

Barbara wished to protest, but her husband went on. 

“It distresses me to be obliged to touch upon this very painful 
subject, but it is necessary. Pierre Falcone, look and be instructed. 
In all Naples you will not find a couple so devoted to each other 
—<gvoted to death. Behold Barbara Spurzheim, who dies because 
her husband cannot live !” 

The lips of the dwarf became livid. 

“Would to God,” murmured she, “ that I could give you the 
few days which are left me, Johann, my husband, to prolong your 
precious life !” 

“ Did you hear her, Falcone ? 
cone, you are in love. 
attachment.” 

“Is the object of this love living ?”’ asked Barbara, with a smile, 
half sad, half gay. 

“ Living and beautiful under a black crape veil,” replied Johann. 
* Our faithful lovers are willing to wait for a year of mourning in 
order to be happy!” 

A cold perspiration stood on Pierre Falcone’s forehead, and 
Madame Spurzheim lowered her eyes. A flash of light shone for 
a moment beneath the half-elosed lids of the sick man. The 
stroke had gone home. Johann crossed his hands on the coverlid 
and spoke in a tone of compunction. 

“ Forgive me for the indirect allusion I made to my approaching 


The doctor 


What a treasure I lose! Fal- 
May you gain the object of your 


end. The pain it causes you forbids me to treat of certain sub- 


jects ; the separation will not be of long duration. There is . 


another world beyond this. I pray you leave me alone with my 
physician for a short space.” 

“Have you no confidence in me, Johann!” cried the hunch- 
back, who essayed to shed a tear; ‘ought I to lose a single in- 
stant so dear to me?” 

Spurzheim held out his hand to her. She kissed it, at the same 
time dropping a tear. 

“Barbara,” said he, “my confidence in you is unbounded. 
When the doctor shall have answered in his conscience a few ques- 
tions I shall ask him, I shall be more tranquil. I will then occupy 
myself with insuring the future of the only being dear to me in 
this world. You are a woman far superior to your sex, Barbara. 
Summon your courage. To-morrow morning you will have noth- 
ing more to ask of me; to-morrow morning you will have neither 
curiosity nor desire to gratify.” 

“I shall have all !”’ thought Barbara, who could scarcely con- 
ceal her triumph. She rose and kissed the brow of the sick man 
tenderly. A moment after, the director of the royal police and 
Pierre Falcone were alone together. 

“I owe her that,” said Spurzheim, with an indefinable expres- 
sion. Then he added, “ to-morrow morning she will have nothing 
more to ask of me! What say you, doctor?” 

“T listen to you, signor, and await your orders.” 

Johann smiled and said : 

“How much shall I give you, doctor, to make you forget the 
wickedness passed where you are ?” 

“ Signor, I do not understand you,” stammered the young 
man. 

“You are not a dolt, Pierre Falcone ; in one evening two great 
fortunes are proposed to you. I ask, doctor, your opinion of my 
wife. Answer me, doctor, upon your conscience, is there no hu- 
man means to save her?” 

Pierre Falcone remained stunned, for he thought of the same 
question asked by the wife. 

“ Answer!” 

“ Signor, there is none.” 

“ And,” replied the director, imitating the voice of his wife, 
“ will she live a long time ?” 

Falcone remained speechless. 

“TI wish to know if she will live a long time ?” 

“ Signor?” 

“ T wish to know!” 

“ Science cannot precisely deter—” 

He stopped, struck with horror. The questions and answers 
were precisely the same as had passed in the neighboring room. 

“ You have heard our conversation !’”’ he cried, unable to con- 
tain himself. 

“Your ticket in the lottery obliges you to draw a wife. She is 
an admirable woman—that Barbara Monteleone. I would have 
given a hundred ounces of gold to have seen her face when you 
said, ‘you gave yourself to her with transport.’ She has many 
marvellous qualities, but they cannot last a month. I am more 
eage than my wife. I wish to be a widower in twenty-four hours !”’ 

Jus as he finished these words, three knocks were heard in the 
room above. The sick man’s face had an anxious, cautious ex- 
pression, but it was an urgent affair. His smile faded, and taking 


a little whistle which hung by a cord hidden among his bed cur- 


tains, he gave one low note. A faint grating sound was heard in 
the direction whence came the knocks. Pierre Falcone watched. 
He was beyond being surprised at anything new. The top of the 
bed cracked and opened, forming a trap-door above the head of 
the sick man. From this space came a sort of waiter or shelf, 
which descended gently. 

“ What news, Beccafico ?”’ asked Johann. 

“Not much, signor. Castel Vecchio is closely guarded. The 
scaffold is erected in the Plazza San Pietro—” 

“Nothing come from the Doria Palace ?” 

“Two couriers. They search for Prince Coriolant—there is a 
report that he has been assassinated !” 

“ Assassinated !” exclaimed Spurzheim and Falcone at once. 

The waiter continued to descend till it touched the hands of the 
director. He took from it two letters. 

“ Hold the light, doctor.” 

Picrre Falcone held the light and Johann Spurzheim broke the 
seals, while Beccafico continued : 

«A man has been stabbed on the Madcleni bridge.” 

Spurzheim looked at the doctor, while he answered : 

“1 know that.” 

The lamp trembled slightly. The first letter contained nothing, 
and the director threw it upon the waiter scornfully, Beccafico 
continued speaking : 

“The sailor who came in the packet ship, speaks of an unknown 
lady passenger. Keep your eye on her, signor.” 

Johann nodded, while he read with deep attention. When he 
had finished the perusal of it, he took both letters and burned 
them in the lamp. 

“ That purifies the air of a sick room,” murmured he. 

At a sign, the trap reclosed. An idea seized the director; he 
gave the signal, and the top of the bed again opened. 

“ Present, signor !” said the harsh voice of Beccafico trom above. 

“ Beccafico, when was the Baron Altamonte arrested ?” 

“The 19th of December, signor.” 

“‘ And put in prison ?” 

“Seven days after, the 26th of December, by your order, which 
I carried myself to Castel Vecchio.” 

“ When did we take possession of this palace? Make no mis- 
take, Beccafico.” 

“The 29th of December, signor.” 
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“ The letters we expected then have not had time to reach here. 
So much the better.” 

The trap closed. 

“Help me regain my health, doctor. No physician has ever 
understood my disease, and I think you are like the rest. We will 
labor together to-night, and you will see whether Iam yet good 
for nothing. Raise me so that I may sit up in bed.” 

When Falcone had helped him to sit up, Johann heaved a deep 
sigh of fatigue. 

“Tam very weak, doctor, and I suppose you laugh at my weak- 
No need to 
answer ; I have longer to live than you think for. It has been fore- 
told that Iam proof against poison or steel. I shall live a hun- 
dred years ; for it is written !’’ 

“ Signor,” said Falcone, “I know nothing. Since I entered this 
house this evening, everything has seemed strange, supernatural. 
I know not if I am in my right mind.” 

“I will speak and see if you can understand me. Don’t inter- 
rupt me. There is ‘@ man, Pierre Falcone, whom you hate—hate 
with your whole heart and soul—” 

“T protest, signor, that—” 

“Peace! Listen to a little story I will tell you, which will 
serve to amuse you. Three years ago I was in Palermo, at the end 
of the year 1820, on business. But to interrupt myself. How 
liked you my account of assassinating the husband and marrying 
the wife, when the year of mourning has expired ?”’ 

“ Signor?” 

“I would not give a ducat for thy head, my poor doctor, if 
Barbara have eight houts at hercommand. I will goon. In the 
year 1820 there was great rejoicing because of the visit of Francis 
Bourbon, prince royal. Many strangers were in the city; Nea- 
politan nobles belonging to the court. The Angris were there ; 
the Berberini. Alizia D’Angri and Bianca Barberini, two beauti- 
ful girls; but they were obliged to yield the palm of beauty to 
Inez Frezzolini, daughter of the Marquis Mantou. Why do you 
close your eyes, Falcone ?” 

“ Because the light is too strong for them, signor.” 

“Look at me like a man, Pierre Falcone. If you are strong 
we will form a treaty; my story will not be long. A grand en- 
tertainment was given to the prince royal by Count Segesta in his 
magnificent chateau on the borders of the gulf of Castel-a-Mare. 
Sitting on the grass under the luxuriant trees, in all youth’s adorn- 
ment, Inez Frezzolini was stung by an asp. They brought her 
dying to Palermo. There was only one way of curing the wound. 
A condemned man must suck the poison. The afflicted will live, 
but the condemned dies. There was not a single person sentenced 
to death in the prison at Palermo. A letter was read from Fran- 
cis, prince royal, to all the prisoners, in which he promised pardon 
and five hundred ducats to any one who would place his lips to 
the wound. All refused except one. He said: 

“¢ The five hundred dacats shall be for my old mother.’ 

“ Have you a mother, Pierre Falcone *” 

“No, signor, she is dead.” 

“The prisoner at Palermo was called, if my memory is good, 
Pietro Bertini—” 

“ Pietro Maria Bértuzzi, signor,” rectified the doctor. 

“You know the story better than I perhaps ¢” 

“Signor,” said Falcone, in an altered voice, “ please go on.” 

“ Ah, well,” pursued Johann Spurzheim, “this prisoner, Pietro 
Maria Bertuzzi, had become, I think, a smuggler, to gain bread 
for his mother. He’ drew the poison from the wound of Inez 
Frezzolini, who recovered. The prisoner did not die. With the 
five hundred ducats he received, the young man studied medicine. 
He was admitted to the first grade ; he was admitted as physician 
in the palace of the Frezzolini. Pietro Bertuzzi was very hand- 
some. He fell in love with the young and beautiful Inez whose 
life he had saved at the risk of hisown. Tell me the rest, Pierre 
Falcone,” suddenly said Spurzheim, “I forget.” 

“ One night,” said the doctor, slowly, between his teeth, “ there 
was a ball at the palace Frezzolini, and Pietro Maria, who was not 
invited, hid where he could feast his eyes upon the beauty of his 
love. From his hiding place he heard two young men discussing 
the beauty of the beautiful Inez. He watched the two as they en- 
tered the ball room ; saw them go and converse with the being he 
adored. His heart was filled with rage against them because they 
were more privileged thanhe. Later in the evening, his heart was 
filled with hatred. Pietro Bertuzzi was hidden beneath the bal- 
cony. Incz Frezzolini and a friend came and stood there. Then 
under the silent stars, Inez confessed that she loved—not Pietro 
Maria—but the Chevalier Athol, one of the young men who had 
an hour ago stood on that same balcony. The heart of the listener 
was filled with despair and hatred—bitter hatred for his rival. The 
old Count Frezzolini died, and his beautiful daughter too. An ep- 
idemic carried them off. Oneremains. I hate him! I hate him!” 
exclaimed Pierre Falcone, dropping the third person. “Inez 
died by her own hand, for Athol was blind to her beauty. For 
love of him she died. He lives still, gay and handsome, but he 
shall die!” 

“T know,” said Spurzheim, “when Inez died, fora time you 
gave way to grief. Then you roused yourself; you sought for 
Athol ; he was nowhere in Palermo. Onc lucky day you discov- 
ered that the Chevalier Athol was no other than the Master of 
Silence, the brigand as powerful as a king, the terribie and re- 
nowned Porporato !” 

“You are right, signor.” 

“To get near him you became a Companion of Silence. You 
are just the man I need. All that Barbara, my excellent wife, 
Promised you, I will give you; you shall be rich; you shall bea 
count. Tell me, are you capable of loving ’” 

“No, signor.” 


“Yet you would marry a beautiful young girl if she brought 
you wealth and rank ?” 

“Tam ambitious; it is my sole remaining passion.” 

“T have a wife for thee. You shall have also the ring of Silence, 
which makes you a master, not a slave—not mine, but one as 
good. What will you give me in exchange for that, Signor 
Falcone?” 

“ Anything you wish.” 

“T ask in return, your strength, which I have not, health, which 
I need too; your agile limbs, piercing eyes, subtle ears, your en- 
tire self, that my active mind may have a useful body.” 

“I will be your body, signor.” 

“You have understood me well. Barbara has pried into my 
affairs. She has seen three letters upon which hang our life or 
death. I must go myself and get these letters. Dress me.” 

Without remonstrating, Pierre Falcone helped the sick man 
into his clothes. 

Now carry me to my cabinet.” 

Falcone lifted the emaciated man easily, and bore himto a door, 
which opened and admitted them into a little dark cabinet in 
which was a winding staircase. This staircase the young man de- 
scended with his living burden. At the foot of the second flight 
he came to another cabinet, like the one he had just left. ‘This 
opened upon a long corridor, in which were a few windows, at reg- 
ular distances apart, tightly closed and guarded. Traversing it, 
Pierre Falcone thought he heard the sound of steps on the pave- 
ment. This corridor, he thought, must be on a level with the 
street. At the end of the corridor was a closed door. Johann 
drew a key from his pocket and placed it in the lock. The door 
opened. They were in the office of the director of the royal 
police. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE THREE LETTERS. 


Jouann Srurzuurm gave a long, searching glance round the 
room as soon as he crossed the threshold. Everything remained 
exactly as he had left it; not a paper was moved. 

“What a woman!” murmured he, as Falcone carried him to 
the table; “what a fairy! She has left no trace of her passage. 
Ah, my friend, I shall regret her, I know !” 

Before the table stood a large leather-covered arm-chair, looking 
more like a sentry box than a chair. This arm-chair was well 
known in Naples. It was thought that it was made to keep the 
director safe from any draft. But it had more precious advanta- 
ges than those. He was then, in this little sentry box, like a priest 
in his confessional. The citizens who frequented. the bureau of 
the police, had seen, I know not, what shadow in the profound 
depths of this arm-chair; an emaciated body, a thin face, so 
meagre and pale that it looked like the head of a phantom. That 
was all. 

Pierre Falcone placed the lamp on the table, then having his 
two hands free, he placed Johann Spurzheim in his confessional 
box. The two lateral sides of this singular chair were hung on 
hinges, and opened, according to the wish of the occupant. Each 
of these sides was double, and covered with stitched morocco. 
Once enclosed in this box, few people knew him. The chair was 
on castors ; four strong men could scarcely lift it. Johann Spurz- 
heim uttered a sigh of relief as he sunk un its easy cushions. 

“Tam a little tired ; but it is no wonder. Hand me my letters. 
Ah, I am glad to get once more among my papers, books and let- 
ters—old companions. In my bed I am defenceless ; but this is 
my fortress, Falcone ; once here I feel as it I could struggle with 
a giant.” 

The doctor handed him his letters, and pushed the lamp nearer 
him. 

“Ah,” cried he, “ these three unsealed letters. There is no trace 
of their having been unsealed ; but I know that she has been here. 
Was there ever such an incomparable woman! I shall regret 
her.” 

He looked at the three letters, one after the other, and Falcone 
saw his hands tremble. The lamp threw an oblique ray into the 
deep chair; Falcone saw that the face of the director was very 
much agitated. Johann saw his surprised look. 

“Friend,” said he, “ you never will know what you would now 
know, be persuaded of that. You will be my confidant, it is true; 
but the office is a sinecure. Never try to surprise me; that will 
bring you unhappiness !” 

“ Signor,” replied Falcone, “I will execute all your orders 
faithfully, unquestioningly ; but do not menace me, for my char- 
acter is not perfect.” 

“ Peste!” grambled Spurzheim ; “ we treat power for power, 
friend Pietro Maria Bartuzzi !” 

“ As you please, Signor David Heimer!’ slowly pronounced 
the doctor. 

Johann trembled slightly at hearing this name ; for a moment 
his lips remained open. Then he smiled sarcastically, as he said : 

“‘Peste! peste! We are more knowing than we pretend to be. 
It is well, Falcone; he who menaces you must be on his guard. I 
see we shall be good friends. Turn my chair a little, dear com- 
panion ; not that I desire to hide from you, but I shall have other 
visitors perhaps, beside yourself.” 

Falcone turned the heavy machine. 

“Enough!” 

The light of the lamp entered no more the confessional. 

“ Falcone,” said Spurzheim, “have you known long the name 
by which you just called me ?” 

“ For three years.” 

“Good! Bring a chair forward and be seated, so that the light 
falls full upon you. Soon you will leave me, for I must send you 


on a mission of the highest importance for you. But before I 
proceed, draw the curtains which hang before my chair.” 

The doctor obeyed. i 

“When you are gone, I shall be obliged to remain prisoner till 
your return. Give me some sheets of paper and a pencil.” 

These he took, and with a trembling hand traced a plan. 

“This, friend Falcone, is a plan of my house, of which you 
know only the dining room, drawing room, my sleeping room, 
and this cabinet. It is an old building, and contains many corri- 
dors and galleries. This plan will make you acquainted with 
every room, door and passage. You will be able to return to my 
sleeping room easily. At the right of my bed is the door B, 
which opens upon the corridor B C, at the end of which is my 
wite’s boudoir ; poor Barbara, I shall regret her! In the boudoir 
is a door D, which leads to a staircase ascending to the second 
story. Take the corridor F F, leading to the private apartments 
of Madame Spurzheim, which is situated exactly over us, two 
stories higher. In the saloon is the door C, which you must take. 
It is the longest way, but you will not run,the risk of meeting any 
one. Three rooms are empty, H IJ; they are guest chambers. 
You will traverse them ; the third on tiptoe, as silently as a cat, 
for you are near my poor Barbara’s chamber door, who inhabits 
the room L, which you will enter by the door K—” ; 

“ And why shall I enter her sleeping room ?” : 

“ That you shall soon know,” said Johann, laughing. He gave 
akey tothe doctor, ‘The door K is closed, this will open it. 
My dear wife ought to be asleep at this hour. She always has by 
her bedside a table, on which stands a golden box containing 
cough lozenges. Your commission consists in changing that box, 
and replacing it with this.” ; 

He held towards the young man a little golden box, precisely 
like the one used by Madame Spurzheim. The first movement of 
the doctor was to repulse him. 

“ You can see,” said Spurzheim, taking no notice of the repug- 
nance of Falcone, “ that my tastes are very like dear Barbara’s |” 
“« What is there inside ¢” asked the doctor, who was very pale. 

“Why wish for painful details?” slowly answered Johann 
Spurzheim. 

“ Poison !” murmured Falcone. 

Spurzheim opened the box. 
with a frightful calmness. 

“Bat,” said Falcone, “if your wife should wake!” The blood 
in his veins turned to ice. 

“Make any excuse you please; but change the box all the 
same.” 

Falcone took the box. 
peated again : 

“T know very well I shall regret her!” 

Falcone said: “ There is a solemn compact between us, signor ; 
woe to the one who proves false !” 

He turned to the door. From the depths of his chair the eyes 
of Johann followed him. 

“ Soon !” said he. 

“ Immediately !” answered Falcone, who disappeared through 
the doorway. 

Spurzheim laughed a dry, harsh laugh. 

“T shall outlive them all! all! Iam thin, wasted, but there is 
life enough within me.” 

The presence of Falcone had annoyed him, for he prepared to 
open the three letters he held in his hands, and examined them 
closely. The three letters were alike, bearing a seal—a shield 
with a golden heart pierced by two swords. The arms of Monte- 
leone! He was about to break the seal of the first, but he hesita- 
ted, and after a moment’s thought placed it with the two others 
upon the table. 

“ Before I open them I must take care!” 

In order to do this he must rise. Terrible task! For several 
moments it seemed as if that would be impossible. He placed his 
thin, trembling hand upon the arms of the chair. After trying 
several times he succeeded, and stood leaning, trembling, panting, 
against the firm sides of the confessional. Then he sank upon 
his knees. 

“ What strength have I?” he murmured, as soon as he recover 
ed his breath. ‘“Scarcely able to raise my own body, which is far 
from being ponderous.” 

He wished to wipe his forehead, which was covered with drops of 
sweat, but he dared not relinquish for a moment his support. Af- 
ter a while he raised himself on his knees, grasping with his hands 
the table. Thus supporting himself by the different articles of 
furniture, the old man made the circuit of the room, carefully ex- 


amining each door. He was obliged to stop many times on his 
“Tn is a long distance,”” murmured he ; “I did not think I was 
so weak.” 

When he got back to his chair, Johann Spurzheim uttered a 
sigh of weariness. When he recovered his breath, he exclaimed, 
triumphantly : 

“They thought me dying, did they? Idiots! 
hundred years! It is written.” 

The first letter was unsealed. It was written in the mysterious 
characters of Silence, and said : 


“ To render myself worthy of the confidence of your excellence, 
I have worked diligently. I amon the watch. I feel around me 
the meshes of this mysterious and guilty plot; Iam sure that I 
can disclose it. To-morrow I shall have the honor of telling your 
excellence more.” 


“Some lozenges,” replied he, 


Spurzheim uttered adeep sigh, and ro- 


I shall live a 


This letter was dated two days previous ; two days ago Johann 
should have received it. It was signed by across and the cipher 133, 

“ There isn’t anything in that letter,” said Johann, halt aloud ; 
“he seeks, he hopes to find, that is all. 
Let’s see what is in the others.” 


Not a word of the two 
children. 
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Johann opened the second letter. This also was written in the 
same characters, and was a little longer. It contained the follow- 
ing words : 

“I worked well yesterday. I am still but a novice in the trade 
of spy, and rather old to begin my apprenticeship, but the end in 
view sustains me. The children of my master must have bread. 
I have learned many things; 1 think they are important. I will 
tell them to you this evening.” 

“ This evening !” said Johann ; “what is the date?” The let- 
ter was dated the day before. 

“It was yesterday !” exclaimed Johann, in despair ; ‘‘ he was to 
have come yesterday evening. I will finish the letter, and perhaps 
be able to judge something from it.” It continued : 


“I pray you instantly to admit me to an audience with you. 
Yesterday, T knocked in vain at your private door.” 


“So he was here yesterday !” again spoke Johann Spurzheim, 
and he made an impatient movement. The,letter thus closed : 


“T absolutely must see your excellency, or some other member 
of the royal police, to whom I can make my declaration. 
the hands of your excellency.” 


This also was signed with the simple cross and the cipher 133. 

“ He must see either me or some member of the royal govern- 
ment !” repeated the director, in an altered voice. 

Hie hand trembled so violently that he could scarcely open the 
third letter. Eagerly his eye ran over the contents, written like 
the rest in the characters of Silence. It was dated the morning of 
the same day. It said : 

“T have found your door again closed. I shall wait until the 
evening before addressing myself to any one else. This evening 

assed, I intend to go to the Minister of State or the king 


You could have heard distinctly 
the teeth of Johann Spurzheim 
knock together, even from the 
depths of his box-like chair, as he 
read the following sentence : 

“ At ten o’clock precisely I 
will knock at the little door of 
your cabinet—” 

A stified oath passed from the 
lips of the director. 

“He came,” groaned he, “at 
ten o’clock. Itis half past eleven. 
Perhaps at this very moment he 
is with the Minister of State or 
with the king! I am lost!” 

He crumbled the letter in a 
paroxysm of rage; but recover- 
ing himself, he smoothed it with 
his trembling hands upon his 
equally unsteady knees, and con- 
tinued the reading of it. 

“TI have two reasons for my 
urgency,” continued this myste- 
rious correspondent; “I know 
too much to be silent any longer ; 
I shall tell all Iknow. In the 
second place, I am in want, hor- 
rible want! My master’s chil- 
dren are starving—actually 
starving !” 

This was signed with the cross 
and simple cipher 133. The cross 
and cipher were at the bottom of 
the page. 

Johann was about to tear the 
paper in pieces in the excess of 
his rage and despair, when he 
perceived beneath the cross, upon 
the extreme edge of the paper, in tiny, mysterious characters, the 
notice to turn over. He turned the page ; some more words were 
written there. Johann read : 

“If your excellency cannot attend to me at ten o'clock, I will 


my rounds and return at half past cleven ; knowing that the 
mister of State and the king will be till late at the Doria 


” 


Johann Spurzheim drew a long breath. He looked at the clock, 
which was just upon the stroke. At the same instant, three-timid 
knocks were heard at the door; the bolt of which Johann was 
obliged to rise and shove back. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SECRET OF NUMBER ONE HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE. 


Tue first movement of Johann was to quickly regain his seat. 
His hand encountered there a key suspended by a silken cord. 
His eye brightened. That was all he wished, doubtless, for he 
said in a firm voice, “ Enter!” 

The door opened immediately, giving a sight of a long, dim 
corridor. The person who entered was an old man; yet looking 
at him, it was very evident that his tall form was bent more by 
fatigue than age. His eyes, timid, yet bright, gave a sort of youth- 
ful aspect to the face, covered with wrinkles, engraven by sorrow 
and misery. When this man had closed the door behind him, he 
looked all round the cabinet searching for the master of seals; the 
look was humble and fearful. His dress was that of a Sicilian 
peasant, and very much worn. He held his hat in his hand in a 
graceful, easy manner, showing him to be above his dress. His 
poor, wrinkled face spoke of hopes lost, despair and suffering. He 
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saw nothing in the vast, ill-lighted room. The new-comer, aston- 
ished at this silence, stopped in the middle of the room and asked : 

“Is not Signor Johann Spurzheim here ?” 

A hidden voice answered, ‘‘ Approach the table!” 

Whence came that voice? The man strove in vain to discover. 

“Come near the table!” impatiently repeated Spurzheim, and 
in his impatience he struck against the side of the box chair, and 
the old man became aware where the voice proceeded from. He 
came to the table. Johann said, coldly : 

“Seat yourself there, near the lamp !” 

“Signor,” murmured the poor man. 

“Be seated!” repeated Johann, imperiously ; “I like to see 
clearly the face of the person I question.” 

The old man thought that the director did not like to bo seen, 
because try as he would in his fearful way, no glimpse could be 
gotof the occupant of the strange chair. He seated himself and 
placed his hat between his knees, and lowered his head. 

“Raise your head,” ordered Spurzheim, “and look towards 
me.” 

The poor man obeyed. The rays of the lamp fell full upon the 
bald head and few scattering gray hairs. It was a handsome, 
finely formed head. The eyes had in them a resigned, sad look ; 
his face lacked energy. From the depths of his retreat, Johann 
studied the face attentively. The sight of that old face seemed to 
revive some forgotten memory. Where had he seen that faithful 


face? Ah, it came back to him, and he murmured : 
“Tt is he! itis truly he! It is he whom I have watched for so 
long!” 


“You are No. 133, are you ?” abruptly asked Johann Spurzheim. 
“Yes, signor.”’ 
“It is you who wrote me those three letters then?” 


“ You are not a good huntsman, not to know the tame roe from 
the wild. Why did you write me those letters ?” 


“I wrote them because that you as well as all the world are 


taken up with this powerful association, the Companions of Si- 
lence. I know the history of Mario Monteleone. The king 
knows that that mysterious brotherhood make vengeance the ex- 
cuse for robbery and wickedness. The king seeks for the Com- 
panions of Silence to punish them, but he seeks for the widow 
and children of Mario Montcleone to give them back their titles 
and property.” 


“ And think you to gain your money, my friend, by spying the - 


king?” 

“ Allow me to say, signor,” repeated No. 133, in a quiet tone, 
“T think to gain my money by serving the king in all his desires 
and wishes. You do not frighten me, for I know that under your 
rudeness you hide a deep devotivn to your prince. Do you wish 
me to speak of the widow and children of Mario Monteleone ?” 

Johann could not answer for a moment, he trembled so vio- 
lently. It was then that his box chair was so invaluable. But for 
that shield, No. 133 would have seen his wasted body tremble, his 
dull eyes gleam with a triumphant light. 

“ Speak,” said Spurzheim, affecting indifference. 

“The two children of Mario Monteleone have never received 
the least sign of interest from the pretended avengers of their 
father, the Companions of Silence—” 

“ How long is it since they left Sicily ?” 

“Your excellency knows they lived in Sicily ?” 

“My excellency knows more than you on many subjects, and 
you will see, my friend, that it is not easy to deceive my excel- 
lency. Iknow that there lived in Sicily a young boy and girl, 
brought up by a certain man named Manuelus Giridicelli. This 


DOCTOR PIERRE FALCONE AND THE DIRECTOR. 


“ Yes, signor.” 

“ What made you request to become a member of the police?” 

Want.” 

“Had you ever performed the office of a spy before ?” 

The old man raised his head with such a proud, haughty air 
that Johann scarcely recognized him. The proud manner lasted 
but a minute. The old man bowed his head and answered simply : 

“No, signor, never.” 

“You are old, too old to begin any trade. You want activity 
and youth.” 

“T know that, signor,” replied the old man, humbly; “ but I 
toust earn bread for my children ; and if Iam not young and active, 
I am faithfal and watchful.” 

He drew an old pocket-book from his pocket and opened it. 

“Before you commence your report,” said Spurzheim, coldly, 
“did you find, buy or steal the seal with which you close your 
letters ?” 

“My poor seal! By selling it I could have got bread for my 
children ; but I couldn’t do that! Signor, I have longed to speak 
with you, and I hope you will treat favorably an unfortunate. 
You, a worthy magistrate, will not abuse my good faith. At the 
time I speak to you, signor, and if you hasten, there is perhaps 
still time to arrest a young man who has figured in Sicily and Ca- 
labria under the name of Chevalier Athol, and who to-day com- 
mands the Companions of Silence around Castel Vecchio, in order 
to deliver the prisoner who is to be executed to-morrow. He is 
followed by a woman, disguised as a boy, and thousands of mys- 
terious soldiers await only a sign from his hand—” 

“Ts that all t” said Johann, disdainfully ; “ the very least of my 
men know where to take Beldomonio and Fiamma.” 

“Why don’t they take them, then ?” naively asked the agent. 


man made several journeys to court to claim a heritage, but in or- 
der to do that a title is necessary. Manuelus Giridicelli could 
never furnish that.” 

Saying that, Johann Spurzheim darted an eagle glance towards 
No. 133. Iknow what thought flashed through the old man’s 
brain at that moment, but he would given half his blood to have 
been able to see the face of the wily director. Vain desire! From 
the two sides of the chair hung curtains of green silk, which were, 
it was thought, to protect the weak eyes of the invalid from the 

strong light of the lamp hanging overhead. He was literally 
invisible. 

“What is true one day may be false the next,” murmured the 
poor agent. 

Johann asked quickly, “Have you any acquaintance with this 
Manuelus Giridicelli ?” 

“No,” answered the agent, unhesitatingly. 

“Ts that all you had to say to me ?” asked Spurzheim. 

“Please God, no, signor, for I must earn my salary if I have 
not already done so. I must have my salary at any price!” 

“T hear you ; but tell me first if those two young people of 
whom we just spoke are at Naples ?” 

“ Signor,” replied No. 133, “ my two children are with me, or 
rather the children of my old master were brought up in Catana 
in the same village with the latter; that is how I know about the 
young heirs of Monteleone. I look after their interests for the 
sake of the friendship existing between the children. The last 
time I saw these children was in Calabria Ultra II., at the hamlet 
of Martorello.” 

“ What were you doing in that country ?” 

“ Coming to Naples with my children.” 


“ Then your children are with you?” 
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“ Yes, signor, my own children are.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“If the government of the king can deny the identity of the 
son and daughter of Mario Monteleone because they cannot pro- 
duce the register of their birth, I suppose it is not the same with 
the noble widow of the count.” 

“ Know you her retreat ?” eagerly asked Johann. Then regret- 
ting his interested manner, he added, inditferently, “ Twenty times 
impostors have spoken to me of her.” 

“Tam no impostor,” slowly and quietly replied the old man ; 
“T tell you that she is at Naples.” 

He heard Spurzheim spring in his chair while he asked, in a 
voice trembling with eagerness ; 

“ Are you sure, man? are you sure ?” 

“T have seen her.” 

“ Anywhere near the Minister of State *” 

“At the very door of 
his apartment.’ 

Johann lowered his 
head as if thinking, and 
murmured, in a tone 
wholly inaudible to his 
visitor’s ears : 

“Poor Barbara! it is 
not my fault. At this 
very moment my lozen 
must be on her tab +4. 

h even now she 
hese “ous to ease that 
frightful cough—she will 
never cough after taking 
one. They are an infal- 
lible cure for many dis- 
eases —all in fact.” 

As if in answer to his 
thoughts, some one 
knocked lightly at the 
door by which Pierre 
Falcone left. It was 
doubtless Pierre Falcone 
who had retarned. 

“What news, my 
friend?” asked Johann, 
from his retreat; then 
added warningly, “I 


“Your commission is 
executed,” responded 
Falcone. 

“Very well; go and 
wait for me in my bed- 
room ; I will be with you 
directly.” 

He listened till he heard 
the doctor ascend the 
stairs, then he turned to- 
wards his agent. 

“Go on with your 
story. Tell me all you 
know, without waiting to 
be questioned. Iam far 
from: well, having risen 
from the bed to attend to 
you. I cannot waste my 
strength in questioning 
you. Beware how you 
attempt to deceive me !” 

“I never lie, signor. 
Maria Amalfi has just re- 
turned from _ France, 
where she has been since 
the 15th of October, 
when the seventh anni- 
versury of the death of 
Mario Monteleone was 
colebrated in the convent 
of Corpo Santo. Her 
voyage had a grand end. 
There is in Marseilles a 
famous physician Daniel 
Bach, pupil and friend of 
the cele Samuel 
Hahnemann, who has 
discovered a new science. 
Daniel Bach, as well as 
his master, has unknown 
arms with which to fight 
against these subtie enc- 
mies of man—sickness, 
insanity, death—” 

“ Stop !” cried Johann. 
“Take a paper and pen- 
cil and write me the di- 
rection of this learned 
and most excellent doc- 
tor. Docs he make good 
cures?” 

“ He cured Marin Am- 
alfi of her insanity.” 

Sparzheim uttered an 
exclamation of surprise 
and delight. 

The ayent took the pa- 

vr and wrote, Doctor 
daniel Bach, Rue Char- 
treux, No. 4.” 

Spurzheim did wot 
him how he knew the di- 
rection, but bade him go 
= saying, “fam your debtor, friend; you shall be rewarded. 

on ” 


“T have told all [ know in that respect. Ido not know who 
her on board the vessel in France—the packet ship But- 
terfly. She was alone on board with only a lady companion—” 

_“ Stay, friend, ean you not describe the companion by some 
distinguishing mark, if you know not her name?” 

“She is small, dark, and very handsome ; the beauty belonging 
to the Zingara race. ey were received on their arrival by a 
i man, dressed very elegantly. Ihave been but eight days 

Niples, signor, and know few ple, and [I did not know ¢ 
Young man’s name, neither have | been able to find out. People 
called him the prince; I asked who he was, but no one would 
auswer me; they all laughed at me. I tried to follow the carriage, 
bat Tam old and the coach was drawa by four superb horses, and 
it was soon out of sight. I have an old friend who busies himself 
with ferreting out the proofs of a treachery to the government 
which he suspects.” [ro ne coxtinuED.] 


NEW STATUE OF QUEEEN ViC fORIA, AT LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
The accompanying engraving is an accurate representation of the 
fine statue of Queen Victoria, lately placed in the vestibule of the 
new town hall, Leeds, England. Numerous as are the portraitures 
of the queen of England in the various —— of art, this 
recent statue appears to give more general satisfaction than any 
other. It represents the queen in her state robes, bearing the 
sceptre in her right hand, and in her left the scroll of the constitu- 
tion. There is an elevation in the look and attitude which belongs 
to high station, and which must be natural to the queen when a 
pearing in the character of a sovereign upon state occasions. te 
is the historical phase of ner life, and belongs as such to marble 
rather than to pictorial art. In private life, and on informal oc- 
casions, the queen is lost in the unpretending lady ; though her 
native dignity is never laid aside. Few female sovereigns have 
commanded more universal love and respect than Victoria. Eliz- 
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NEW STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, IN THE VESTIBULE OF THE TOWN HALL, LEEDS, ENGLAND. 


abeth, great as a sovereign, was contemptible as a woman; her 
heart was corroded by petty passions; her vanity and love of flat- 
tery were inexorable, and her small teasings were as degrading as 
her great cruelties were inexcusable. No one can review her ca- 
reer and assert that she was a loveable woman. But Victoria 
possesses all those kindly feelings and agreeable manners which 
command love, while she certainly rules with dignity and power. 
She has earned a worthy name in her two-fold capacity of sove- 
reign and woman, and is queen of hearts us well as queen of 
lands. Her dignity and virtue have rendered revolution impossi- 
ble in England, even in times of the angriest political feeling, and 
the most menacing of political contingencies ; and when the na- 
tional anthem is sang, it is probable that there are few dissenting 
voices to the prayer, “God save the Queen!” In political mat- 
ters, the queen of England really possesses very little power, the 


‘government of Great Britain being a constitutional ge 
inisters. 


and the responsibility resting with the cabinet m 
president of the United States has far more power vested in him. 
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DISTINGUISHED COMETS. 

The presence of one of these remarkable visitors—one of the 
most beautiful of them all—renders the history of the whole com- 
etary race specially interesting for the time. In the year 389 a 
comet, the head of which appeared to be composed of several 
small stars, and its tail a flaming sword, and which must have 
been a splendid object, caused the greatest consternation among 
men. Another comet in 582 appeared to be surrounded by thick 
darkness and to stand in a sort of opening; the tail which was of 
great magnitude, looked like the smoke of a distant conflagration. 
In 615 the Chinese describe a comet with a tail 60 degrees long 
and having a vibratory motion. The great comet of 891 had a 
tail 100 degrees long and of astonishing brilliancy. One of the 
finest comets on record appeared in 1392, so bright that it was vis- 
ible at noon-day. In January, 1472, a comet came within three 
and half a million of miles of the earth, and was visible in the day- 
time, its tail stretching 
completely across the 
heavens. In 1618 Kep- 
ler discovered a comet 
which had brilliant cor- 
ruscations in its tail. The 
comet of 1652 almost 
equalled the moon in 
size, and was of a pale 
livid color. The comet 
of 1680 al 
the sun’s surface, moviny 
at the rate of 180,000 
miles in an hour; the 
nucleus resembled a burn- 
ing coal, the tail was 90 
degrees in length. The 
period of its revolution 
around the sun was com- 
puted to be not less than 
8800 The comet 
of 1744 is ed as the 
most splendid of the last 
century. Its head equalled 
Venus in brilliancy, and 
at one time it exhibited 
six tails, in rays like a 
fan. The comet of 1807 
had a well-defined plan- 
etary disk of a circular 
form, which Herschel es- 
timated to be not less than 
538 miles in diameter. 
The real length of the 
tail was nine millions of 
miles. The comet of 
1811 was remarkable for 
remaining visible for a 
year and a half. In the 
autumn of 1811, the 
comet was within the cir- 
cle of perpetual appari- 
tion, and conspicuous all 
night. The tail was 
longest about the end of 
the first week in October ; 
it then extended over an 
arc of twenty-five degrees 
and was six d 
broad. Sir William Her- 
schel saw a well-defined 
plan disk involved 
in @ nebulosity forming 
the head. isk was 
of a pale ruddy color; 
the surrounding nebulos- 
ity, bluish green. The 
nebulosity was upwards 
of one million miles 
in diameter. In 1819,a 
fine comet appeared sud- 
denly in the consteliation 
Leo. Cacciatore of Pa- 
lermo, assures us that it 
exhibited phases similar 
to the moon, during part 
of its visibility, and that 
the crescent was not al- 
ways on the same side of 
the nucleus. In 1825, M. 
Pons, at Marseilles, dis- 
covered a comet that re- 
mained visible for nearly 
one entire . It was 
most conspicuous at the 
beginning of October, 
1825, as the head was ap- 

the southern 
n long, 
divided into two 
Santinir saw the nucleus, 


of 1843 is fresh in the 
recollection of many. 
The tail extended 40 de- 
grees, and undulations 
were it. bright 
avery small, bat bright 
nucleus ofa reddish color, 
It approached within 
96,000 miles of the sun, 
and it was at first believed that it had actually touched it. Most 
of the astronomers are positive that the present comet is not that 
of 1556, called the comet ot Charles V., from which its elements 
of motion are said to differ tly. It is not identified as having 
visited the solar system before. It will pass so near the planet 
Venus, it is said, that its motion will be materially disturbed by 
the attraction of the planet. 


Women of superior acquirements, and of sterling qualifications, 
if they can so far forget themselves as to envy pretty fools the lit- 
tle attentions they receive from prating coxcombs, act as absurdly 
as if they were to begrudge the fly her paramour, or the moth her 
may. lame de Stael, however, has often been heard to say 
that she would gladly have exchanged all the brightest — 
of the mind for that which ni nature had denied her, the 
perishable but attractive beauties of the body. A sentiment, 
after all, more discreditable perhaps to our sex than to herself. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SHADOWS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Come hither, little playmate, 
Come, sit beside my knee, 

And tell me why you sob and sigh, 
And look with fear to me! 

I know the night is darksome, 
And the storm is fierce and high, 

Yet why upon thy little heart 
Should fear and trembling lie? 


It is b the shad 
Are flitting on the wall; 
They seem like hosts of warning ghosts, 
And they chill where’er they fall. 
So hold me closer in your arms— ‘ 
See, their hands are stretched again! 
They are sa and solemn spectres, 
And their presence gives me pain. 


Ah, little child, how strangely 
Do thy infant fears recall 

Each spectre guest that haunts my breast— 
Real shadows on the wall! 

Not, alas, like thine, the terrors 
Of twilight spectres gray, 

But phantoms real, which from my heart 
Can never pass away! 


Thy infant fears remind me 
Of manhood's sterner grief; 

But this—ah, woe!—’tis truly so, 
May never know relief! 

The shades which haunt thee linger 
For but a single night, 

But death alone can put my own 
To everlasting flight! 


They pass before me nightly. 
When sleep has closed thine eyes, 

And the sheeted corse of vain remorse 
Next to my bosom lies! 

There are ghosts of hopes and sorrows, 
From memory’s wintry shore, 

Yes, even her shade. whose heart shall throb 
For me—ab, nevermore! 


Then closer. little playmate, 
Lie closer to my breast ; 

If coming years must bring thee fears, 
Now, surely, thou shalt rest. 

Perchance life must be darksome, 
Each one must act his part, 

But I'll pray that thou may’st never know 
These shadows of the heart! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE TEMPLE HOUSE MYSTERY. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


“ Have you heard the news ?” said Miss Belle Clapper to Mrs. 
Alltawk. 

“No, indeed ; what is it ?”’ 

No feminine individual, be it observed, in Cackleton, or out of 
it, loved to hear news better than Mrs. Alltawk; while no one 
loved to tell news, natural or artificial, better than Miss Belle Clap- 
per. The Temple House, we may add, had received that name 
from a quaint-looking little temple, or pavilion, which stood in 
its garden. 

“They have let the Temple House, at last,” replied Miss Belle 
to her friend’s question. 

* And who to?” 

“To a widow—a young widow, with two children. How she 
ever got there, I can’t imagine. She must certainly have come in 
the night. At all events she was here bright and early this morn- 
ing, and her children too. A queer time to move, isn’t it? I 
never knew one breath about it till Sally Ann told me that she had 
seen her and her two little girls as she was going for milk this 
morning early. They were standing by the back door, looking at 
the Temple, as she turned the corner. Sally Ann’s cousin Hetty 
lives next door, you know, at Mrs. Johnson’s, and she told her 
who they were. Curious how they could get here and nobody 
know it, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Alltawk certainly had good reason think it curious that 
anything of the sort should take place without Miss Belle Clap- 
per’s knowing it, for a keener instinct than hers for finding out 
things, a more highly cultivated and indefatigable genius for in- 
vestigation, did not exist within the boundaries of the borough of 
Cackleton—not even excepting Mrs. Alltawk herself, who did un- 
questionably deserve to stand next to her eloquent and observant 


“It is curious, indeed,” echoed Mrs. Alltawk ; “ it is mysteri- 
ous; and for my part, I never did like mystery, and never knowed 
no good to come of it. Mrs. What’s-her-name may be a very cor- 
rect and proper person—I wouldn’t insinuate anything to the con- 
trary for the world—but why muke a secret of her movements in 
that way? Where there is nothing wrong, there is no conceal- 
ment, because there aint no need of it. But you haven’t told me 
the widow’s name—what is it ?” 

“Her name? Well, I s’pose she calls it a name, but for my 
part I would just as soon have no name at all as be called Mrs. 
Smith, which means just nobody, it is nothing but a cloak to hide 
all sorts of rogues and vagabonds.” 

“Mrs. Smith ‘—you don’t say so! Well, everybody knows that 
I would be the last person, the very last person, to show anything 


like a disposition to be prying or inquisitive, but I do say that this 
thing ought to be inquired into.” 

“Yes, that it ought; and I’m determined to do it, too. Thank 
Heaven, I’m not one of that sort that hangs back and counts the 
cost, when anything is to be done for the benefit of my fellow-crea- 
tures. If there is trouble to be taken, I’ll take the trouble; if there 
is labor to be done, I’ll do the labor; but Cackleton shall not be 
imposed upon as long as I can prevent it; and I don’t boast of it, 
either. It’s natural for me to be public-spirited and benevolent ; 
I couldn’t help it if I tried.” 

If there is any philanthropist who is beginning to grow despon- 
dent and to lose confidence in the perfectibility of the race, it is a 
great pity that he could not have been present on this occasion, to 
have observed the truly admirable recklessness with which these in- 
estimable ladies flung themselves into the fore-front of the battle for 
truth and good morals, “ pledging their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor,” for the glorious cause. Mrs. Alltawk even 
seemed to be afraid lest her friend should get the better of her, in 
words at least, and she forthwith capped the above-recorded mani- 
festo of Miss Belle Clapper with a similar harangue of her own, 
twice as long and fully as eloquent. Our readers will perhaps ex- 
cuse us from giving a detailed report of it. Indeed we feel incom- 
petent to do it justice, and prefer not making the attempt. 

Unlike many even of the sterner sex, whose resolves are apt to 
effervesce in mere words, our Cackleton ladies set themselves to 
work in earnest, determined to discover what dire mystery lay hid 
under the smooth, deceptive commonplace of Mrs. Smith, who 
was actually suspected of having dared to smuggle herself into a 
respectable village in the night-time—or perish in the attempt. 
For some time their success was hardly commensurate with the 
nobleness of their cause and the self-sacrificing zeal with which 
they pursued it. Sally Ann, her cousin Hetty, and other similar 
locomotive engines, were set to work, but with little apparent ad- 
vantage. Great hopes were entertained of the good effects to re- 
sult from skilfully tampering with Mrs. Smith’s servants; but 
somehow it did not seem to suceeed. 

The lady had three servants, all mulattoes, and related to each 
other; a middle-aged man, a woman, and their daughter. Sally 
Ann and her cousin, and Mrs. Alltawk’s maid-of-all-work, Nancy, 
all tried in vain, and tried their very best, to pump these Africo- 
Caucasian hybrids—but it was emphatically “no go.” To use 
Sally Ann’s expression, they “couldn’t begin for to come it.” 
The “tawnies ” were all respectful, polite, deferential even—but 
utterly unpumpable; dry as a drunkard’s throat, and close as a 
clam-shell. Even bribery, to a moderate extent, was tried un- 
availingly. In spite of the indefatigable labors of Clapper, Alltawk 
& Co., some few of the ladies ot Cackleton called on Mrs. Smith, 
and severely as their conduct was reprehended by the two inde- 
fatigables, they were nevertheless the very first to question them 
about what they had seen and heard at the Temple House, though 
their inquiries led to no more interesting results than they had 
previously made elsewhere. 

At last the condition of these two ladies was really getting to 
be a pitiable one. In fact the health of both of them began to be 
visibly impaired, though it was hard to say what name ought to 
be given to their common ailment. They do say that old Dr. 
Smirk told Miss Belle Clapper that it was a case of “ congested 
curiosity,” but we have not been able to trace the report to any 
source that could be relied upon as absolutely and undoubtedly 
authentic. 

Poor old Mr. Alltawk, however, was perhaps a greater sufferer 
than any one else. He was a mild, docile, patient husband, long 
trained to habits of silent, unquestioning obedience; but one 
morning, when Mrs. Alltawk was bewailing her hard fate in not 
being able to find out anything, he so far forgot himself as to ven- 
ture very humbly to suggest the possibility that there might be 
“nothing to find out.” Poor old man!—that unlucky speech 
cost him many a heartache—not to speak of the headaches, par- 
ticularly of that species which results from the contact of violent- 
ly impinging broomsticks, and other and similar sorts of domestic 
artillery. 

It is quite impossible to say what might or might not have hap- 
pened, if Sally Ann had not covered herself with immortal honor 
by a most seasonable discovery. One of Mrs. Smith’s offences, we 
may here remark, was being the mother of a little girl who could 
only just cleverly walk alone. 

“T wouldn’t for the world insinuate that there is anything 
wrong,” said Miss Belle Clapper; “but if there is not anything 
wrong, is it not a very extraordinary thing that Mrs. Smith does 
not wear mourning for a husband who has been dead such a short 
time? As for that poor child, I can’t help feeling that it is pre- 
destinated to some bad end.” 

This unfortunate little one, guilty of the “ original sin ” of being 
born at such an unlucky epoch, was on one occasion playing alone 
near the front gate as Sally Ann happened to be passing. Being 
always on the lookout while passing the Temple House, she soon 
perceived that the little creature had a glove in her hand. This 
glove Sally Ann managed to steal, not on account of its intrineic 
value, but because she knew that her mistress would applaud and 
perhaps even reward her for the act. 

“What?” I fancy I hear the reader exclaim; “a mistress, a 
professedly Christian mistress” (for such she was), “reward a 
servant for committing a theft?” Pooh, pooh! my dear sir, or 
madam, you are too squeamish altogether. Don't you know that 
in the maintenance of great public rights, the commission of petty 
private wrongs is sometimes unavoidable ? 

When Sally Ann came in with the glove, Mrs. Alltawk hap- 
pened to be seated with Miss Belle Clapper in the inmost pene- 
tralia of her maiden bower, or, more vulgarly speaking, her bed- 
chamber. Unless you had happened to hear the exulting yelp of 


my old fox-hound, Ringwood, the signal of his having found the - 


scent at last, I could convey to you no adequate idea of the shout 
of ecstasy with which the ladies welcomed the sight of that glove. 

“Did you ever, Mrs. Alltawk ?” 

“No, I never, Miss Clapper !” 

(Both, en duo) —“A man’s glove, I do declare !”” 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that this discovery 
actually saved those ladies’ lives, for lives of the sort are apt to be 
made of somewhat tough material ; but, to say the least of it, its 
tonic and restorative properties were almost magical. With a 
rapidity which bid defiance even to telegraphic competition, the 
story of the glove was spread throughout Cackleton, with such 
embellishments as the fertile brains of its authors and propagators 
suggested. The form which it assumed was about this: that a 
masculine individual (name and personal appearance unknown), 
had been seen at the Temple House, and some said in Mrs. 
Smith’s own room, at a “ horridly improper” hour, and had been 
forced to decamp with such precipitation that he left his glove be- 
hind him, said glove being now in the hands of a certain person 
who did not object to showing it. 

Great was the sensation produced among the Cackletonians by 
this astounding development. Since the day when Squire Cor- 
nute’s wife ran off with the shoemaker, no such excitement had 
been witnessed. Mrs. Smith’s servants were subjected to a strict 
cross-exam ination, but with no more satisfactory results than before. 
Though she had been so reserved as to make but few acquain- 
tances in Cackleton, and no intimate ones, there were nevertheless 
a number who “considered it their duty” to bring to her cars 
these disagreeable reports ; and the remarkable apathy with which 
she received these friendly announcements was regarded as “a 
very bad sign indeed.” 

Though perhaps the most active of all, Miss Belle Clapper and 
her friend were by no means alone in their efforts in the cause of 
truth and good morals. Cackleton indeed abounded in public- 
spirited individuals of this sort, both male and female. In fact, 
we may say that Cackleton was a place of no small importance— 
in its own estimation. Few little towns similar in size and popu- 
lation held their heads so high ; and at this particular juncture the 
Cackletonians (if we may borrow a metaphor from “ hor:e-talk ’’) 
“felt their oats” more than usual. A public establishment, with 
many lucrative surroundings, was about to be put in operation by 
the United States government somewhere in that region, and it 
was pretty generally believed that Uncle Sam had already cast a 
favorable eye upon Cackleton for that purpose. 

Even the best disposed people in the place were now beginning 
to say hard things of Mrs. Smith, and their good will was not in- 
creased by the extraordinary equanimity with which she seemed 
to regard the evil reports which were now so universally circulated. 
This “ brazen impudence,” Miss Belle Clapper said, was enough 
for her. 

“Thank goodness !” she exclaimed, “I know as much about 
wickedness as most people, and if the callousness of case-hardened 
guilt was ever visible upon human countenance, it is upon that 
babyish face of Mrs. Smith!’ (That sinful widow, we should 
mention, was very handsome.) 

The “ indefatigables ” had effected much, but they declared that 
they would be morally inexcusable if they rested from their labors 
until the plague-spot was driven from the Temple House and from 
Cackleton. Keeping this glorious object constantly in view, they 
resolved by a bold stroke to “‘carry the war into Africa,” or in 
other words to visit Mrs. S. in her own house. Armed with a 
convenient subscription-paper, they undauntedly entered the con- 
taminated premises, and, by a pre-concerted arrangement, while 
Mrs. Alltawk drew the enemy’s attention to herself, Miss Belle 
Clapper after the lapse of a few minutes retired, stating that she 
had some business to attend to in a neighboring house, and would 
rejoin Mrs. Alltawk in the street. 

By a series of ingenious devices, which it is unnecessary to par- 
ticularize, Mrs. Smith’s servants had all been called out of the 
way, and Miss Belle therefore found nothing to interfere with a 
hasty but comprehensive examination of the Temple House, from 
top to bottom, which she forthwith proceeded to make. Mrs. All- 
tawk, who was politely received, having detained Mrs. Smith long 
enough to enable her worthy coadjutor to complete her important 
perquisitions and get into the street again, took leave of the object 
of her curiosity. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, eagerly, as soon as Miss Belle Clap- 
per had joined her; “what have you seen?—what have you 
discovered ?” 

“Give me time,” replied her friend, “and I'll tell you. I saw 
every room in the house, I believe, but two, and both of them 
were locked, or fastened in some way.” 

“Aha—locked, were they? That of itself is proof enough that 
there is something wrong, seriously wrong. Honest people don’t 
make a practice of locking roum-doors in the daytime.” 

“* Well, as I have told you, I had looked all over the house, and 
I was beginning to think that I wouldn’t find anything worth 
coming for, after all; but, in the very last place I looked, in a 
little room back of her bed-chamber, I found this.” 

“And what’s that? I can’t see nothing but a scrap of an old 
dirty newspaper.” 

“ Look closer; examine it carefully.” 

“ Well, I do look closer, and I can’t see nothing more.” 

“Put on your spectacles ; there—now [ook.” 

“ Well, I do look, with all four eyes, and I can’t see nothing 
at all but a few streaks of dirt and a parcel of little black specks 
a-sticking bere and there.” 

“And can’t you see what they are? Don’t you see that a man’s 
razor has been wiped upon that very paper, and that, too, not many 
hours ago?” 
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“You don’t sayso! Why it is, sure enough—the very place 
where the lather has been wiped off a razor! Merciful fathers !— 
to think that such wickedness should be carried on in Cackleton, 
right under our noses. I shall be afeard of an earthquake coming 
to swaller up the place. Why the fellow must have slept there 
last night !” 

“To be sure he did. Now the next thing is to find out who he 
is—to get sight of him. And in the meantime it is our duty to 
let all Cackleton know what a viper it has been fostering in its 
bosom ; it is our bounden duty to do so. But that piece of paper 
was not the only thing I found ; look here !” 

“A man’s collar !—left off when he shaved. Goody gracious, 
what a set! That rivets the truth, and clinches it; nobody aint 
a-going to doubt after that.” 

“Not after I’ve told my story, they wont.” 

“But it wont hardly do to show the things and tell how we got 
will it?” 

“Leave all that tome. We are not obliged to tell everything 
just as it happened ; we must fight the devil with his own weapons. 
I managed it pretty well about the glove, I think ; and I can make 
a far prettier story out of the collar and the lather.” 

Mrs. Alltawk greatly admired her friend's exaggerative abilities, 
and was content to trust them. We will not trouble the reader 
with the results of Miss Belle’s ingenuity, nor with the effects 
which they prodaced upon the public mind; they can readily be 
imagined. 

About ten o’clock that night, as Miss Belle Clapper was dis- 
robing her virgin form, preparatory to the enjoyment of that sweet 
repose which is the reward of days well-spent, suddenly the door 
flew open, and Sally Ann, in a state of great excitement, burst 
into the chamber. 

“O, Miss Belle, I’ve see’d him, I’ve see’d him, jest as plain as 
I see you this moment !” 

“ Seen who ?” asked the mistress. 

“ Why, the man that shaves and wipes his razor—the shirt-collar 
man—Widow Smith’s man.” 

“You have? When !—where !—how ?” 

“Jest a little while ago, at her own house, goin’ in at the back 
door. You see I was a-comin’ home from Aunt Polly’s, and I 
stopped and dodged round the house a little, as I allers do. And 
as I was a-lookin’ about, here and there, all at once I heerd a 
noise, and I jumped inside o’ the door o’ the Temple and hid my- 
self; and jast that very minute a tall man dressed in black clothes 
come a-stealin’ round the corner, and stopped and looked about a 
while, to see that nobody wasn’t watchin’ him, and then popped 
right into the back door that Icads out into the garden. And ar- 
ter that I kep’ watchin’ the winders o’ Mrs. Smith’s room, and I 
could see the shadders 0’ two people on the curtain, jest as plain 
as I see you this minute. And arter I'd stood there about a quar- 
ter of an hour or so, I see’d him comé out again, and go down the 
garden walk, right past me. I follered him little ways, but the fust 
noise I made he turned round and looked at me so hard that I 
was scared more’n a little, and scampered off home as fast as ever 
I could run.” 

“And you didn’t find out where he went to?” cried the disap- 
pointed mistress. 

“No, indeed, ma’am, I couldn’t do it without—” 

‘* Bah !—you’re a poor stick, Sally Ann, a miserable poor stick. 
If you were worth a pinch of snuff, you would have found out 
who he was, and where he went to, and all about him. I do wish 
I’d been there.” 

“T’m sure I did the best I could, and as it was, the man see’d 
me plain enough to know me, and—” 

“There, there, that will do. You haven’t told me yet what 
sort of a man he is. Can you tell me anything about him? What 
did he look like ?” 

“Well, there wasn’t nothin’ but moonlight to see him in; but 
he was a tall, dark, smooth-faced man, neither very old nor very 
young, I think; and wore spectacles, and had a pretty big nose, 
and an umbreller under his arm.” 

This news, like the rest, was of course spread abroad in the 
shortest possible space of time. The guilty Mrs. Smith was now 
“sent to Coventry” in all quarters as far as it was possible. But 
when any one treats you with supreme indifference, to “cut” that 
individual becomes an easy task ; and this was just the position of 
the Cackletonians with regard to Mrs. Smith. With the excep- 
tion of the very few who had been really kind to her, or those (still 
fewer) who had not meddled with her affairs in any way, they had 
been chronically and habitually “cut” by her from the beginning ; 
and “diamond cut diamond ”’ in such cases is a very poor game 
for those who happen not to have the first cut. 

The next night after Sally Ann’s adventure, Miss Belle Clap- 
per and Mrs. Alltawk were hid in the currant-bushes in the Tem- 
ple House garden soon after sunset. When it became quite dark 
they crept up to the immediate vicinity of the back door, which 
opened directly into the garden. The month of October had not 
yet departed, but the nights were beginning to be cool, and that 
particular one was really quite frosty; or at least there was a 
keen, cutting wind, as cold as any frost need be. All the ardor 
of our two sentinels upon the watch-towers of truth could not pre- 
vent them from feeling very uncomfortably chilly, and they there- 
fore took shelter from the wind within the walls of the ‘Temple, 
remaining close to the door, however, and with their eyes fixed 
upon the back door of the house. 

After a long watch the vigilance of our “indefatigables ” was 
at last rewarded, and the smooth-faced, spectacled gentleman ac- 
tually made his appearance at the back door. In spite of all their 
sharpness, it appears that he had entered the house without their 
observing him. At all events, there he was, and when they first 
got sight of him he was standing directly under the hall lamp 


where they had a good view of him. He was quite a fine-looking 
man, and looked older than Mrs. Smith by eight or ten years. 

“ How horribly improper!” exclaimed Miss Belle Clapper, in a 
“stage whisper.” 

“ Awful, awful!” gasped Mrs. Alltawk. 

“ Mercy on us!” continued Miss Belle; “I do believe the horrid 
wretch is coming here!” 

And it did look like it, for the “horrid wretch ” was walking 
straight up to the Temple door. ‘The lady-sentinels shronk back 
into the darkness. The “horrid wretch” stalked up to the door, 
locked it, put the key in his pocket, and deliberately walked away 
again! The Temple was strong-built and tight, and furnished 
with sky-lights, but no windows! 

The “ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” without the dif- 
ficulties, would be like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet’s part 
omitted. Our ladies, therefore, who gloried in the arduous nature 
of their enterprise, ought not surely to have been dissatisfied with 
such a difficulty as this. We are therefore sorry to be obliged to 
confess that they were dissatisfied—much more than dissatisfied ; 
in fact they were furious—stark, staring, raving, roaring mad! It 
seems strange that a tempest of wrath so noisy as that was, did 
not attract the attention of the people in the house; and it really 
strengthened somewhat the suspicion afterwards entertained that 
the “horridly improper” man had locked them up on purpose. 


What passed between these much-injured investigators on this 
occasion, we cannot pretend to record; it would fill a volume. 
Suffice it to say, that when their wrath had cooled a little, they 
began to reflect upon the eminently ridiculous figure they would 
cut when found there imprisoned, like rats in a trap; and they 
therefore remained, quietly shivering and groaning, until daylight 
brought the old man-servant, who, with a very unknowing, busi- 
ness-like air, proceeded to open the door. 

If the old fellow had seen a pair of ghosts, he could not have 
started back with more genuine melo-dramatic earnestness than 
he did when the two wo-begone female figures were brought to 
view ; and the start was all the more melo-dramatic in consequence 
of its being almost too highly-wrought to be natural. The crest- 
fallen “ indefatigables,” however, were not in a condition to profit 
by their superior shrewdness in the matter referred to. Cold and 
weariness and want of sleep had their effect, even upon their 
adamantine tongues and iron-bound senses. Muffling and hiding 
their haggard visages as far as possible, they bounded away like 
race-horses, nor slackened their speed until safely ensconced with- 
in the walls and protected by the privacy of their respective 
apartments. 

Next day all Cackleton was edified with a verbal portrait of 
the “horridly improper”? man whose shocking conduct on the 
Temple House premises was already public property. How 
Cackleton became so wise was of course no secret to Miss Belle 
Clapper and Mrs. Alltawk; but how it happened that the minu- 
test particulars of their own nocturnal adventure were raising 
broad grins upon the public phiz in every direction, was neither so 
plain nor pleasant. 

And yet there was still another mortification in store for them. 
Before night they learned that the Uppertens—the very top-skim- 
mings of the cream of “good society” in Cackleton—had sent out 
invitations fora grand party, to which everybody who was any- 
body had been invited—save themselves! This was a terrible 
blow ; but another, and a worse, if possible, soon followed. The 
next morning, like a thunder-clap in a cloudless sky, came the 
astounding, overwhelming intelligence that that “horridly im- 
proper” Mrs. Smith had actually received an invitation to the 
party ! 

At an early hour the slighted ladies met together for mutual 
condolence, and such a tongue-tempest as their combined powers 
originated, had not often been heard of, even in Cackleton. A 
traveller, who happened to be passing by the windows at the time, 
made an entry in his note-book, giving to the place so many 
churches, so many schools, so many hotels, a bank, and a private 
mad-house ! 

At last, when both had talked themselves very nearly into a 
state of collapse, a brace of invitations was presented to them. It 
was emphatically at “the eleventh hour,” but that was not the 
worst of it; the sweetmeat had a terribly bitter pill inside of it. It 
was expressly stated that the invitations had been sent at the 
“earnest request of the lady occupying the Temple House!” It 
was a nauseating bolus, but it must be swallowed; anything was 
better than to stay away. They would rather have crawled thither 
on their hands and knees. 

“Mrs. Upperten,” said Miss Belle Clapper, addressing the 
hostess, at the very first opportunity, ‘‘ you can’t surely be aware 
of the true character of that wretched woman, Mrs. Smith. You 
certainly have not heard the truth about that odious widow, and 


about the horridly improper man who has been seen so often in - 


the house, and in her very chamber !” 

“O, yes,” replied the lady, “I have heard. We will never be 
at a loss, here in Cackleton, for the means of hearing all that does 
or does not take place, as long as we are blessed with such invalu- 
able public investigators and disseminators as Miss Belle Clapper 
and her friends. I don’t like to speak of my guests, particalarly in 
their absence ; but of the man, at least, I will venture to say that 
his conduct is utterly inexcusable. I hear that he had the con- 
summate impudence to go to the door of the Temple and actually 
lock up two lady-worshippers, and keep them there all night. O, 
it was shocking, Miss Belle—positively shocking !” 

With these words, Mrs. Upperten turned away to receive some 
fresh guests, and Miss Belle remained in a put down condition, 
such as the “oldest inhabitant” had never observed before. She 


-immediately rejoined Mrs. Alltawk, and commenced a most fero- 


cious whispering. But the troubles of that public-spirited pair 


were not yet at an end. The newly arrived guests were none 
other than the “odious” Mrs. Smith ; and—could they believe 
their own eyes ?—that “horridly improper” man, with her arm 
actually locked in his! This, of itself, was enough to drive all 
Cackleton distracted; but it was nothing to the extraordinary 
phenomenon which accompanied it, namely, the sight of Miss 
Belle Clapper and Mrs. Alltawk, standing in the middle of the 
floor, and neither of them apparently able to utter a single word! 

People may talk of their rare sights and their curiosities, but 
such a rarity as this no human being had ever seen before ; it was 
unique and unapproachable, and valued accordingly; the appari- 
tion of Mrs. Smith and the man was for a while unnoticed. It 
was evident to the bystanders that the pent-up volcanoes within 
these two ladies’ bosoms, particularly in that of Miss Clapper, must 
soon find vent, or else some awful catastrophe would be the con- 
sequence. The eruption came. Miss Belle Clapper sprang like 
a tiger-cat at the throat of Mrs. Smith, exclaiming: 

“Audacious huzzy !—vile, impudent str—” 

But before she could get any further, @ stroug, masculine hand 
seized her, and a strong bass voice, powerful enough to utterly 
annihilate her thin, squeaking treble, thundered into her ear : 

“ Woman, you are deranged !—you are stark crazy! Be quiet, 
this instant, or I will put you in a'straight-jacket and send you 
to a mad-house ; I will, so help me Heaven!” 

There are some few energetic people in the world, who are so 
thoroughly in earnest that those they address never think of doubt- 
ing what they say. To such a one belonged the pair of black eyes 
that flashed over the gold spectacles upon Miss Belle Clapper ; 
they were terrible eyes, and she was wholly unable to withstand 
them. Cowed, fascinated, conquered, down sank the fiery terma- 
gant upon an ottoman, whimpering like a well-whipped child. 
As soon as she was disposed of, the trumpet-toned voice of her 
conqueror was heard again, giving utterance to the following 
words : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen of Cackleton,—circumstances make it 
necessary for me here to make a public exhibition of myself, which 
is anything but agreeable to my feelings. I have lately been com- 
missioned by the United States government to make certain scien- 
tific and other observations in this place, with a view to ascertain 
its fitness for certain purposes contemplated by a governmental 
establishment about to be located in this part of the State. It was 
important that these inquiries should be conducted in as quiet, and 
indeed in as secret a manner as possible. These purposes I be- 
lieved I could best accomplish by coming hither in the night, and 
afterwards confining myself within doors as much as possible. I 
accordingly took possession of the Temple House, with my wife 
(the lady beside me) and my little ones, one night about eleven 
o’clock. I then set myself diligently to work, never leaving the 
house for any purpose till after dark. 

“We had been established here but a few hours, when the good 
people of the place began to exercise their ingenuity upon us. My 
wife was forthwith dubbed a widow, and christened Mrs. Smith ; 
for both which distinctions she was indebted solely to the imagina- 
tive powers of the Cackletonians. It is proper to say, however, 
that the name of Smith—a very good name, but not ours—may 
possibly be “ founded on fact,” as the novelists say, since my wife 
has in her possession the trunk of a female friend with that 
ubiquitous name upon it. 

“ Having been.thus kindly furnished with a name and a posi- 
tion, which rather favored our purpose, we determined to let the 
thing take its course. With the consequences, or rather the se- 
quences of this procedure, and with the indefatigable exertions 
made in our behalf, you are no doubt all acquainted. We take 
this opportunity to publicly acknowledge them, and to assure the 
indefatigable ladies of our ‘distinguished consideration.’” (A low 
bow in the direction of the ladies.) 

“We leave Cackleton to-morrow. In bidding you all adieu, I 
have only to add, that being required by the government to decide 
the question whether Cackleton is or is not a suitable place for 
the contemplated national establishment, I feel constrained to an- 
swer in the negative. The location has many advantages; bat I 
have convinced myself by actual observation, that the inhabitants 
in general are so busily engaged, so entirely absorbed, in transact- 
ing the affairs of their neighbors, that it would be absolutely cruel 
to impose any additional burdens upon them.” And with another 
low bow, the speaker, accompanied by Mrs. Upperten, retited, and 
was seen no more in Cackleton. 

The reader may imagine the rage and mortification of the 
Cackletonians, particularly when they learned that the powerful 
personage who had been so ill-treated among them was one of the 
first scientific men of the age. But there was no help forit. He 
departed the next day, and with him departed all hopes of the 
establishment from which so much wealth and distinction had 
been expected. 

The above information was obtained from the Uppertens, who 
were old acquaintances of the distinguished professor, and the only 
persons in the place who knew the secret. So furion® Was the 
tempest of popular indignation, that Miss Belle Clapper and Mrs. 
Alltawk were obliged to leave the place, to exercise elsewhere the 
abilities which gave rise to the legend of the Temple House. 


THE MIND OF CHILDHOOD, 


Is not the mind of childhood the tenderest, holiest thing this 
side of heaven? Is it not to be —— with gentleness, with 
love—yes, with a heart-worship of the great God from whorl, in 
almost angel-innocence, it has proceeded? A creature undefiled 
by the taint of the world—unvexed by its injustice—unwearied b 
its hollow pleasures. A being fresh from the source of light, with 
something of its universal lustre in it? If childhood be this how 
holy the duty to see that in its outward growth it shall be no 
other! To stand as a watcher at the temple, lest any unclean 
thing should enter it !—Jerrold. 
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BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

The great events that have just transpired in the East—the trea- 
ties of and commerce concluded between China and the 
Western powers, and the extended commercial facilities secured 
to this country, together with the establishment of Russia on the 
Amoor, render the accompanying engraving representing the line 
of oa between China and Russia peculiarly interesting. 
The great ‘Wall which shuts China out from her northern depen-, 
dencies was constructed in the third century before the Christian 
era, and is Consequently of great antiquity. It extends over hill 
and dale for 1250 miles, varies from 15 to 30 feet in height, and ~ 
strengthened at regular intervals by large square towers. 
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| mense size of this mortar may be estimated by comparing it with 
| the figure of the man who has mounted the steps and is gazing 


BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


barrier, after the lapse of so many centuries, is now in decay. The 
space depicted in our engraving as enclosed, represents the mar- 
ket-place in which the Russians and Chinese bring the products 
and manufactures of each country and have them Sashenged for 
those of the other. 


MALLET’S 36-INCH MORTAR. 


The second engraving on this page exhibits a terrible engine of 
war, designed by Mallet for the British government. im- 


down into its grim jaws. The largest shell habitually used by the 
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armies of Europe is 13 inches in diameter, and weighs in flight 
180 pounds; it holds 9 pounds of powder, can be thrown at the 
utmost 4700 yards horizontally, and penetrates about three feet into 
hard earth, and scarcely through an arch of three feet thick by its 
fall. Mr. Mallet’s object in designing these enormous mortars is 
to enable a shell of a yard in diameter, weighing about a ton and 
a quarter, and holding nearly 500 pounds weight of powder, to be 
thrown to the same, or possibly a greater distance. The great 
mine thus suddenly transferred into, an enemy’s works has been 
ascertained to penetrate into compact earth more than sixteen 
feet, and no arched bomb-proof or casemate exists which can re- 
sist its crashing fall; while the explosion of so large a mass of 
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MALLET’S FAMOUS GREAT ENGLISH MORTAR. 
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powder in the buried shell is capable of excavating a crater of 
about forty feet in diameter by about twenty in depth, and lev- 
elling buildings and works for a radius forty times greater than 
that of a 13-inch shell. To project such a shell (one of which was 
actually thrown, in October, at Woolwich, with 70 pounds of pow- 
der to project it, upwards of a mile and a half), a mortar of corre- 
sponding magnitude, strength and weight is required. The actual 
weight of each of the 36-inch mortars is about 52 tons; but such a 
mass, or even one half the weight, if made in one piece, it would 
be perfectly impossible to transport with any certainty over the 
best roads, and not at all over rough country; and even by sea 
would be difficult to ship, carry or land. One of the peculiarities, 
then, of these mortars is that they are readily capable of being 
separated into several distinct segments or 8, the heaviest of 
which only weighs about as much as two 13-inch mortars, and that 
these segments can be easily put together in the battery, or any 
one damaged segment taken out and replaced on the spot with a 
similar one. These mortars are, with the exception of the 

called the base, made wholly of wrought iron ; the chase (or barrel) 
and chamber being formed upon a peculiar principle, by which the 
external and internal parts of the whole thickness of metal are 
strained alike, and will break, if at all, at the same time. This is 
not the case in any solid cast or forged mortar or gun, which bursts 
at the internal surface first, and then rends from that towards the 


outside. These mortars (two of them have been constructed)— 


A WOUNDED OFFICER RETURNING FROM. INDIA. 

The engraving on this page, simple in its elements, and touch- 
ing in its story, seems to meet all the requirements of high art. 
The scene is the deck of one of the Peninsula and Oriental steam- 
ers, on its homeward voyage, on which are froeres a few of her 
glorious cargo—heroes who have fought and bled for their country 
in many a hotly contested field, and who now, maimed and _ shat- 
tered in constitution, still look forward to one glimpse of their 
dear native home as their proudest and sweetest reward for all the 
labors and perils of the past. The principal figure, in the middle, 
is that of an officer of distinction, an invalid, who, extended upon a 
mattress, his head propped up with pillows, seeks refreshment from 
the faintest breeze which the very motion of the vessel produces on 
the stillest and most sultry day. His wife, an amiable, ladylike 
woman, sits beside him, pressing his fevered hand, and solicitously 
watching the changeful color of his cheek, and drawing his atten- 
tion to an announcement which has just been respectfully made 
by a sailor-boy, that they are “nearing land.” This welcome 
piece of information he hears listlessly enough, almost with indif- 
ference ; for he is a man, who from long habit, has been lost to all 
idea but that of duty. He will want to inhale the hot and dusty 
atmosphere of Bond Street and Pall-mall, and the cooler, but 
equally dusty breezes of Rotten Row, before he will entirely shake 
otf this impassible temperament, and feel himself his own master. 


In a very different mood is the younger gentleman, who, lounging 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER OF HUMAN BEINGS. 

If the rebels in India would give their version of the great Se- 

poy revolt, the stories they might tell of English cruelty would 
to change the current opinion of East Indian atrocities. An 
a officer, named Cooper, has lately published a work on the 
outbreak in India, and he unconsciously exposes a good many of 
the horrid acts of his own countrymen. Here is his account of a 
slaughter of Sepoys which he witnessed in the Punjaub :—‘ Ten 
by ten the Sepoys were called forth. Their names having been 
taken down in succession, they were pinioned, linked together, and 
marched to execution, a firing being in readiness. Every 
phase of deportment was manifested by the doomed men, after the 
sullen firing of volleys of distant musketry forced the conviction 
of inevitable death—astonishment, rage, frantic despair, the most 
stoic calmness. One detachmont as they passed, yelled to the 
solitary Anglo-Saxon magistrate as he sat under the shade of the 
police station performing his solemn duty, that he would meet the 
same fate; then, as they passed the reserve of young Sikh sol- 
diery, who were to relieve the executioners after a certain period, 
they danced, though pinioned, insulted the Sikh religion, and 
called on Gungajee to aid them; but they only in one instance 
provoked a reply, which was instantaneously ked. Others, 
again, petitioned to be allowed to make one last ‘salaam’ to the 
Sahib. About one hundred and fifty having been thus executed, 
one of the executioners swooned away (he was the oldest of the 


Whit 


of one of which we give an elevation as seen in the shop where 
they were both made principally—namely, the Thames Ironworks, 
Blackwall—were commen during the Russian war, but their 
completion was delayed until after the arrival of peace. One of 
the mortars was tried satisfactorily at Woolwich, on the 19h of 
October, and again recently, for the purpose of obtaining certain 
gunnery elements as to the flight of these huge shells, when after 
the sixth round a slight accident occurred to a defective ring, 
forming a part of the mortar, the exact nature of which the inventor 
states in the following letter to the London Times :—‘‘A single 
wrought-iron external ring of nine inches by three inches thick, 
forming part of the chase of one of these mortars, was discovered 
to be fractured, after the sixth round with 70 pounds of powder, 
the fracture being through an unsound welding equal in area to 
about one half the ring. In no other res is there anything 
wrong with either mortar, and this trifling accident will not occu- 
py & week to repair. The select committee decided on the mo- 
ment that, if firing at an enemy, they would have continued, as 
the mortar is not in any way disabled ; but there being no object 
in running the possibility of risk to a valuable weapon for mere 
experiment, they resolved to cease firing the three remaining 
rounds intended for that day’s trials; and, however personally 
desirous to have continued, I quite concurred in the good sense of 
that determination.” It is sad to think that human skill and 
science must be devoted largely to the production of instruments 
of destruction. 


THE WOUNDED OFFICER'S RETURN FROM INDIA. 


in an easy-chair, and taking a whiff from his cigar, is chatting 
cheerfully with one of the officers of the = The group of 
wounded and invalided soldiers to the right, who hang over the 
gunwale of the ship, and eagerly scan the first indications of the 
white cliffs of Old England, is very picturesque, and feelingly 
realized. A few stray land birds, having found their way so far 
out to sea, are perching themselves upon the vessel—two on the 
shrouds and one on the deck ; the latter of which the convalescent 
officer watches with some attention as it pecks at some crumbs 
which have been offered to it. No one can fail to be affected by 
the group, while those who have passed through similar scenes 
will find their eyes moistened as they gaze on the picture. Within 
the memory of all, we have had the spectacle of war-worn soldiers, 
men of our own blood and race, returning from the fields of their 
fame and suffering. The pestilental climate of Mexico, and the 
fierce character of the battles fought, tried our officers and soldiers 
as severely as the climate and conflicts of India did those of Eng- 
land. They were met in the same heroic spirit of gallantry and 
endurance—rewarded with the same grati and consideration. 
It is true that our warriors received no crosses and decorations, 
but to have fought in Mexico was a title of honor and respect. 
Military services are held in this country in high estimation, and, 
we think, viewed in a proper light. © pecuniary rewards at- 
tached to the profession of arms are low, and hence the man who 
perils his life in defence of the national flag must be actuated by 


a high and lofty sense of patriotism, above all ignoble aims. 


firing party), and a little ite was allowed. Then proceeding, the 
sianaber had arrived at two hundred and thirty-seven, when the dis- 
trict officer was informed that the remainder to come out of 
the bastion, where they had been temporarily imprisoned a few hours 
before. Expecting a rush and resistance, preparations were mae 
against escape ; but little expectation was entertained of the real 
and awful fate which had fallen on the remainder of the mutineers ; 
they had anticipated, by a few short hours, their doom. The doors 
were opened, and behold, og were “pcg 4 all dead! Unconscious- 
ly, the tragedy of Holwell’s Black Hole had been re-enacted, No 
cries had been heard during the night, in consequence of the hub- 
bub, tumult and shouting of the crowds of horsemen, police, tehser! 
guards, and excited villagers. Forty-five bodies, dead from fright, 
exhaustion, heat, and partial suffocation, were dragged into light, 
and consigned, in common with the other Oar 
mon pit, by the hands of the village sweepers. e on 
was too wounded in the conflict to suffer the agony of | 
taken to the scene of execution. He was accordingly reprieved for 
queen’s evidence, and forwarded to Lahore, with some forty-one 
ager aay captures, from Umritsur, There, in full parade before 
the other mutinously-disposed regiments at Mecan Meer, thef ull 
suffered death by being blown away from the cannon’s mouth. 
The execution at Ujnalla commenced about daybreak, and the 
stern spectacle was over in a few short bours. Thus, within 
forty-eight hours of the date of the crime, there fell by the law 
nearly five hundred men.” 
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MY HUSBAND. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Aunt Menrranre Gray sat knitting by her window, and I 
Sat watching her. I was pleased with my scrutiny. I drank in a 
luxurious kind of self-satisfaction and contentment from her rosy, 
good-natured face. The round, plump outline of her chéeks, the 
pleasant light of her blue eyes, the kind smile that softened the 
curve of her rather large mouth, displaying a set of teeth that 
might have made a dentist ambitious, the folds of dark brown 
hair, striped with gray, put back plainly under the lace frill of as 
white a cap as ever matron wore, all seemed radiant with an atmos- 
phere of homely quiet, tranquillity and good humor. Her two 
feet, of decidedly un-Cinderella-ish proportions, but well slippered 
and plump, were decorously crossed at the ankle on a low otto- 
man. I admired their fine shape and healthy, natural size (I 
never had a Chinaman’s taste for small feet). There was some- 
thing solid, reliable and pleasing in their appearance. The open 
skirt of her simple gingham morning dress revealed a cambric 
” petticoat, with graduated tucks, white as the driven snow (if I 
could get a comparison, I would, but I can’t, and so “ driven 
snow” will have to answer), a cambric collar, tucked to corre- 
spond with her petticoat, encircled her throat; while poised upon 
as finely balanced a head as ever excited the eloquence of a phren- 
ologist, sat that crowning piece of a respectable elderly lady’s 
dress—her cap. And such a cap !—a perfect nest of lace, jauntily 
interspersed with knots, and bows, and streamers of pink ribbon, 
like fragments of a broken sunset on a bank of snow (there! 
reader, dear, congratulate me on the originality of that comparison). 

Now if aunt Mehitable had a weakness anywhere, it was a lean- 
ing of her affections towards pink ribbons; or, in fact, anything 
pink. Her patchwork bed-quilts were all a mixture of pink and 
white, her best tea-set was of white china with a pink band, and 
even her little pet kitten ran about the house with a pink ribbon 
around his throat. But that has nothing to do with my story. 


Well, as I said before, I was well pleased with my survey of 
Aunt Mehitable’s person. She looked as thrifty, and substantial, 
and pleasant, sitting there by the open window, with the light of 
a sweet summer morning brightening her cheery face, and turning 
her knitting needles of polished steel into slender lines of gold, as 
they glittered in and out through the soft rows of worsted stitches. 

I may as well say here, thai although I called her Aunt Mehita- 
ble, she was no relation of mine. She had been a schoolmate of 
my mother’s when they both were young, and in after life, one of 
her dearest and most steadfast friends. I was a city child, born 
and brought ap in one of the dearest and most delightful localities 
of dear old Boston. In the spring of my nineteenth year, my 
mother, like the dear, sensible woman that she was, instead of 
fitting me up for a fashionable summer jaunt to Saratoga or New- 
port, had posted me off into the country for a few months’ rustica- 
tion, and here it was that I first looked upon the goodly visage of 
Aunt Mehitable. I had given her the name at first as a sort of 
compliment, and finally settled into the habit of calling her so, 
for my love of her dear face and kind, motherly ways. 

“ Nell, come here !” 

The command startled me, it was so abrupt and unexpected. 
Aunt Mehitable’s knitting-work had fallen from her busy fingers 
upon her knee, her hands were crossed idly on her lap, and an 
abstracted smile hovered about her mouth. Her round ankles 
were uncrossed from the ottoman, as she spoke, and myself mo- 
tioned a seat thereon. “ Well, what is it, auntie ?” 

She drew my head down upon her knee and stroked my hair 
earessingly, but made me no answer in words. Her glance wan- 
dered out of the window, over the wild fields that surrounded her 
cottage ; fields green and fresh with the tender verdure of early 
summer. Then it came nearer home, into tne quiet little sitting- 
room, and roved about in a sort of aimlessly searching way, linger- 
ing upon every object separately, from the tall wooden clock that 
beat out its monotonous story of time, in the corner, to the striped, 
home-made carpet that covered the floor beneath it. It was evi- 
dent to me that Aunt Mehitable was thinking of something very 
unusual, very strange, and withal, quite pleasing. At least she 
dropped her gaze upon my face, and said in a way half assertative, 
half interrogative : 

“You have never seen my son Edward, Nellie ¢” 

I shook my head. Next to pink ribbons, Edward was Aunt 
Mehitable’s weakness. During the four weeks that I had sojourned 
with her, his praises had poured into my ear in a continued stream. 
Edward’s accomplishments, Edward’s beauty, Edward’s future 
prospects, had been her inexhaustible theme during my stay, until 
at last I should as soon have thought of putting my hand in the 
fire, or my fot in water, without getting cither scorched or damp- 
ened, as of passing a day in good Mrs. Gray’s society, without 
hearing a dissertation on Edward. So I settled myself down con- 
tentedly on the ottoman, and waited for her next sally. It was 
altogether different from what I had expected. 

* Have you ever thought of marrying, dear t” 

“ Why, what a question to ask a girl of nineteen, Aunt Hitty !” 
and I laughed merrily. ‘‘I assure you Iam too much of a wo- 
man not to have been building air-castles, ever since I put off pin- 
afores and pantalettes. Thought about marrying! to be sure I 
have !" and I laughed again. 

* Well, well, you needn’t take on so about it; it was a civil 
question, wasn’t it?’ she asked, a little fluttered. “I suppose you 
will marry one of them Boston chaps and settle down in the city, 
wont you ?” 

How she lifted my chin into her hand, and looked penetratingly 
into my eyes. 


“Nothing more probable, Aunt Hitty, though I regret to say I 
am decidedly countryfied in my tastes. I hate the city.” 

“Do you, dear?” Her face brightened like a full moon. 
“ Would you like always to live in the country ?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ How would you like such a home as this, with a nice husband 
attached 

“ Above all things !” I cried, clapping my hands delightedly. 
* What a sweet, delicious idea !”’ 

“And could you be contented with such surroundings as 
these ?” 

Aunt Hitty looked inquiringly about her, and my glance fol- 
lowed hers. Everything my eyes fell on looked fresh and sweet. 
The long, white curtains, looped back from the windows with tas- 
sels equally white, the simple furniture, guiltless of dust or stain ; 
the old-fashioned looking glass, with a tuft of peacock’s feathers 
stuck above it; the little stand of books in one corner, the stately 
wooden clock opposite, the polished andirons on the hearth, and 
the coarse carpet, with its rainbow-like stripes of red, blue and 
orange, all had a quiet, homelike fascination for me, and although 
I had assured her jocosely before, this time my reply came from 
the heart : 

“Contented, a thousand times contented, Aunt Hitty !” 

“Bless your sweet heart, child! You’ve got your mother’s 
honest, simple nature. You don’t care for fineries or fooleries.”’ 
She put her warm, motherly arms about my neck, and kissed me 
tenderly. ‘‘ But you don’t pretend to say you could be satisfied to 
live in this very same little out-of-the-way village, in this very same 
house, all your days, do you?” 

“ Why yes, only—” 

“Only you’d want some other society beside old Aunt Hitty, 
eh?” She winked to me roguishly. “I expect Edward home 
to-morrow.” 

Something in her tone as she said this, brought a quick color 
into my face. For the first time I didn’t like to have Edward 
associated with our conversation. 

“So you really think you would like this for a home ; well, this 
place is Edward’s. I guess we can manage the affair between us.” 


I looked up at her in surprise. A benignant smile broadened 
the corners of her mouth, and a patronizing light that amused 
while it half frightened me, brightened her blue eyes. Dear, trans- 
parent old soul! I saw through her in a moment. 

“But, Aunt Hitty—” 

“No buts, child !—leave it all to me. I’ve had my heart set on 
this ever since I first laid eyes on you, and should have 
mentioned it before, only I didn’t think you’d take to it so 
readily.” 

“But, I say, Aunt Ilitty—” 

“Tush, child!” She ran on, without noticing the little quiver 
of distress in my voice. ‘“ You seem just like a daughter to me, 
and he’!l like you, Iam sure. Edward’s a good boy, Edward is.” 

“But I say, Aunt Hitty—” 

“Don’t get so excited about it, dear. I haven’t written any- 
thing to Edward about your being here, and I didn’t mean to tell 
you how soon I expected him home, but somehow I couldn’t help 
it. Lintended a pleasant surprise for both of you. I’m not in 
the least fearful that he wont be pleased with you—not in the least. 
Edward’s a good boy, Edward is.” 

Two or three times I attempted to remonstrate, but the garru- 
lous, self-deluded old lady would interrupt me with such a flow of 
words as quite to dishearten me, always concluding with—‘ Ed- 
ward’s a good boy, Edward is.” 

At last, in a fit of clear desperation, I cried out: 

“ Aunt Hitty! Aunt Mehitable! Mrs.Gray! Are you insane !” 

She turned upon me with a shocked, bewildered look. 

“ Don’t deceive yourself any longer, auntie. I don’t doubt that 
Edward is a good boy—a worthy son of his worthy mother—a 
noble, talented, handsome young man. But for all that, J don’t 
want to marry him !” 

“And why, Miss Hoity-toity? He's good enough for the 
queen.” She looked really pained. 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t think him good enough, auntico—only I 
am—already—am— ” 

“ Not engaged, child !” 

“No, not as bad as that—only in love!” 

“ Pshaw! who with ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

She looked at me half angrily, as though she thought me mak- 
ing sport of her. 

“Don’t bite me, Aunt Hitty, and I’ll tell you about it. It’s 
nothing very serious, after all.” 

She took up her knitting-work, and commenced knitting vigor- 
ously, eyeing me over her needles with a questioning, dissatisfied 
look. 

“ Well, you see, auntie,” I began, “he saved my life.” 

“Who?” 

“T tell you I don’t know. It was in this way: A year ago 
this very June— ” 

“The same time Edward went away,” she interrupted. 

“ A year ago this very June, I was travelling between here and 
Boston, in a lumbering, ricketty old stage-coach. I had but one 
companion— a young man. I see you are anticipating me, so I 
will only say he was handsome, gentlemanly and refined, and be- 
guiled many an otherwise tedious hour, with his rare conversa- 
tional powers. I was always a very susceptible damsel, auntie, 
and I grew to liking him strangely—more so than I had ever liked 
any other man upon so short an acquaintance. Well, as fate 
would have it, we were obliged to pass through a rocky gorge on 
our way, and while the crazy old coach was jumbling over the 
stones, I spied a cluster of purple columbines nodding on a cliff 


almost directly over our heads. I asked the driver to stop while 
I gathered them, and my companion begged the privilege of ac- 
companying me. Of course, I was nothing loth. We had a diffi- 
cult task before us in climbing the steep, slippery rocks, but we 
managed it finally, and stood within a few fect of the coveted blos- 
soms. I sprang forward for them, my foot caught ona stone, and 
in a moment more I should have been tumbling over the hill in a 
most un-heroine-like manner, had not aquick, strong hand grasped 
my arm and held me on solid ground. But my rescuer met the 
fate from which he had saved me. His foot slipped on the very 
pebble which had well nigh betrayed me into a fall, and with a 
dizzy, sliding motion, and a vain attempt to save himself, over he 
went. I saw him strike the foot of the gorge, heard a low groan, 
and—well, I don’t know what happened afterward, till he stood 
leaning heavily on my shoulder, with a bruised head and a well 
nigh broken arm. There was no house within half a dozen miles, 
the driver said, and so, after bandaging his head with my hand- 
kerchief, and taking my merino scarf from my neck to bind up 
his arm, we were obliged to proceed. O, auntie, how white his 
face was ! and how he winced with pain as the coach jogged along 
over the rough road, though he kept assuring me that he wasn’t 
harmed—only scratched a trifle. I know it was a delicate matter 
for a young lady to manage, but I could do no less under the cir- 
cumstances. It was not the place fora display of prudishness, and 
so I did it.” 

“ Did what?” asked Aunt Hitty interestedly, as I stopped to 
take breath. 

“ Why I put one arm across him to steady him from the motion 
of the stage, and told him to rest his head on my shoulder, and 
—and—he did. When we reached the hotel he had fainted.” 

“ And is that all ¢” 

“Nearly all. I was obliged to proceed on my journey, but not 
until I first assured myself that he was in good hands. I left him 
a note, expressive of my thanks for his gallantry, my earnest re- 
grets for the accident, and begging him when he was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to dictate a message, to send me word of his 
welfare, as Ishould be anxious until I heard that his slight act of 
courtesy to myself had not resulted seriously.” 

“ And did you ever hear ?” 

“Yes, that’s the funniest of the whole, Aunt Hitty. It was only 
afew days betore I came here. Papa brought me a note super- 
scribed in a bold, firm, masculine hand, to Miss Nellie Stanwood. 
It said that owing to an oversight of the landlady’s, my note was 
laid aside among his things, and it was only by the merest acci- 
dent that he had discovered it, after a lapse of nearly eleven 
months from the time of its dating, and when he was hundreds of 
miles away from the place where it was written. He assured me 
that he was well—quite well—that he had sustained no serious 
injury, and that if he were the owner of a dozen heads and as 
many pairs of arms, he should be- delighted to risk them all in so 
sweet a service once more. He said that he should Le passing 
through Boston in a short time, and should do himself the honor 
of calling upon me, to renew, with my permission, an acquain- 
tance that, in spite of its unfortunate interruption, had been re- 
membered by him only too pleasantly. He added a few jocular 
remarks in allusion to the catastrophe, and signed himself—‘ The 
Hero of the Gorge.’ I suppose he forgot that I was not in pos- 
session of his real name. He did not inform me before the acci- 
dent, and I had no method of ascertaining afterward.” 


“ And you don’t mean to say, Nellie Stanwood,”--Aunt Hitty 
was eying me severely over her knitting-work—“ you don’t pre- 
tend to say that you entertain any affection fur a man whom you 
never saw but once—of whose real name, even, you are ignorant.” 

“But I do pretend to say it.” I felt the hot blood burning in 
my cheeks, as I answered her, but I had begun my confession, and 
I would not retreat. “It doesn’t take me an age to learn to lo— 
like a person. There was an unmistakable air of refinement about 
him, a congeniality, a kindredness of soul, if you will, which mag- 
netized me the moment I came under its influence. I felt instantly 
that he was manly, honorable, thoroughly pure and good; that 
our acquaintance, if formed under other circumstances, would soon 
have resulted in an inevitable heart-entanglement, and that 
thought, in connection with our novel adventure, opened before 
me a lesson, which I was only too ready to read, understand, and 
remember.” 

“O, you romantic little idiot !” 

Aunt Hitty turned away in a huff. Evory pink streamer on her 
cap quivered with instinctive indignation. Her knitting-work 
fell to the floor, and her right foot beat a quick, impatient tune on 
the carpet. 

Aunt Hitty !” 

I spoke in a mollifying tone, and drawing both her hands within 
my own, laid my flushed cheek coaxingly against them, for I 
couldn’t endure to see her looking so pained and hurt. 

“I don’t care, it’s too bad !” she exclaimed, with a sort of spite, 
though she didn’t withdraw her hands from my caress. “The 
first woman I ever took a notion to have my Edward marry, and 
now for her to prove herself such a foolish little — ” 

She didn’t finish the sentence, and looking up, I saw tears, real, 
genuine tears of wounded feeling, in her eyes. I sprang up from 
the ottoman, seated myself on her knee, put my arms about her 
neck, and commenced playfully kissing off the tears with a series 
of little dainty smacks that had always been a childish trick of 
mine. In spite of herself, I soon had her laughing. 

“Now, Aunt Hitty, don’t mind it, please. Maybe I shall like 
Edward better than I think; or what is more probable, maybe he 
wont fancy me, and you'll soon begin to see through his eyes, you 
know, and forget this.” 

There! I had her eyes full of tears again. But this time she 
smiled through them. 
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“ Forgive me, Nell. Your auntie is a precious old simpleton’ 
to make the best of her, but I had got my heart so set on this, it 
was hard to be disappointed. There’s no danger but you'll like 
each other, though. I’ve no need to worry. Edward’s a good 
boy, Edward is.” 

And with that sentence ringing in my ears, I left her. I kept 
my room for the remainder of the day, thinking all manner of dis- 
agreeable, disquieting things, and wishing myself in Jericho. 

The next day was bright and beautiful. The stage was ex- 
pected at three in the afternoon, and before the clock struck one, 
Aunt Hitty sent me to my chamber to dress, in spite of my assur- 
ance that fifteen minutes was ample time for ceremony. As my 
foot touched the lower stair, she called after me : 

“Put on your pink dress, Nellie.” 

Yes, I had anticipated her, and selected a dress of the faintest 
rose-colored tarletan, in which I duly made my appearance before 
her, to be turned about this way and that, complimented, criti- 
cized, kissed, and then tortured with the never-failing remark, 
which somehow didn’t strike me as particularly applicable: 
“ Edward’s a good boy, Edward is.” 

That was a long half hour that we sat together in the porch, 
waiting for the coming stage that was to bring home Edward 
Gray. A long half hour, but it ended at last, as all half hours 
must eventually do. We heard a faint rumbling in the distance ; 
then a little cloud of dust was describable through the trees, drift- 
ing nearer and nearer towards us down the road, and then sud- 
denly, while Aunt Hitty was stretching her neck to its utmost 
capacity, her motherly fgce flushed with eager expectancy—her 
eyes alight, and her cheeks aglow, and I sat trembling beside her 
like a scared mouse, the ponderous brown vehicle dashed round 
an angle of the road, and rattled furiously up to the door. A tall 
figure, encased in a dusty travelling-suit of linen, sprang to the 
ground, and with half a dozen rapid leaps stood before us. 


“ Mother!” “ Edward!” were the exclamations that followed, 
and Aunt Hitty’s plump arms were about the young man’s neck, 
and the dusty linen coat-sleeves were about her’s. Fora moment 
the mother and son stood clasped in a close embrace, and then, 
as the latter wheeled about, I caught a view of his features. 

One glance was enough. But why did the crimson blood rush 
tumultuously up into my face, my heart spring to my throat with 
a frightened bound? Surely I had seen that tall, straight figure, 
those merry blue eyes, that head of thick brown curls, elsewhere! 
Shades of romance! With a thrill of dismay I recognized the 
fact, that my gallant friend, ‘“‘ The Hero of the Gorge,” and Ed- 
ward Gray, were one and the same person. 

I turned noiselessly, with the intention of stealing way unob- 
served, but Aunt Hitty was too quick for me. 

“ Edward, this is Miss Stanwood—a daughter cf the lady you 
have heard me mention so often. She has been visiting with me 
for a few weeks. Miss Stanwood, my son Edward.” 

He turned with a careless nod, but as his glance met mine, an 
expression of wonder, succeeded by a radiant, frank, but bewil- 
dered smile, swept over his face. 

“How—who—what? Isit possible? Nelly Stanwood! This 
is indeed an unexpected pleasure!’ And I felt my hand clasped 
with a hearty, cordial pressure, and knew that a pair of wicked 
blue eyes were reading my countenance, just then burning with 
the rosiest of blushes. 

I stammered out a few incoherent words of greeting, and then 
awkwardly enough, in my desperate attempt to say something in- 
telligible, referred to our former meeting, expressing my thanks in 
a blundering and confused manner, which must have excited the 
young men’s compassion, for he interrupted me gayly : 

“O don’t mention it—don’t mention it! The gratitude ought 
all to be on my side, for the happiness of winning such an acquain- 
tance. And yet if you really consider yourself indebted to me 
—though I wouldn’t for the world presume upon any little service 
I may have rendered you in the past—why, let us cancel the obli- 
gation in this way,” and bending forward, he touched his lips 
gallantly to my cheek. 

Aunt Hitty stood staring at us in round-eyed amazement, but a 
few words explained the matter to her satisfaction, and lifting her 
hands wonderingly, she exclaimed : 

“You don’t say! You—don’t—say! Why, Nellie, Edward! 
I’m so glad!” And the delighted woman, with an agility surpris- 
ing in a lady of her years, darted forward and flung her arms 
about each of us, hugging and kissing each of us alternately, till I 
was almost smothered with her demonstrations of joy, and 
Edward declared that if that was to be the order of the exercises, 
he was entitled to a share; and I have a distinct impression of 
half a dozen kisses that didn’t come from Aunt Hitty’s lips, be- 
stowed promiscuously upon my cheeks, chin, and forehead—my 
mouth alone escaping. 

I was nineteen years old then, and now I am nearly thirty. If 
you are satisfied with the fact of my being Mrs. Gray,Iam. But 
I wish you could take a peep into my sitting-room this morning ; 
the veritable sitting-room where Aunt Hitty and I sat years ago, 
only now the striped carpet has given place to one of rather nicer 
material, and in the corner where the old clock used to stand, 
there is now a stylish-looking sofa. At this moment a crimson 
smoking-cap is tossed carelessly upon one of its cushioned arms, 
and a pair of masculine slippers are peeping out from the drapery 
at its foot. At the window sits Aunt Hitty, looking a little older 
than when you saw her last. It is not knitting-work she has in 
her hands, but a suspicious looking bundle of flannel and dimity, 
which she is tossing up caressingly, saying once in a while, in a 
voice tremulous with age : “‘ Edward's a good baby, Edward is!” 

And now there is a step on the walk, in the hall, at my side; a 
firm, manly step, while a little six-year-old girl, tugging st my 
- skirt, cries: “ Mama, papa come! papa come !” 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


BY EDWIN L. TUTTLE. 


I pecame interested in him, from seeing him pass my window 
every morning, towards a breezy hill, where, when he had reached 
the summit, he would take off his hat, as if involuntarily doing 
homage to the Creator of so much beauty as lay sleeping beneath 
his eye. He was a tall, spare man, evidently in ill health, but 
with a clear and untroubled eye, that told of a world of cheerful 
and healthy fancies and thoughts. I called him, habitually, the 
Poor Scholar, after some character of which I had once read. I 
knew he was poor, for his carefully darned clothes betrayed it no 
less than the indescribable look in his countenance that, spite of 
his cheerful eyes, told me was born of want—I almost feared, of 
starvation. I cannot remember all the arts I used to become 
acquainted with him. I succeeded at last, by means of one of my 
children, a bright little fellow, who had an infantile tact for mak- 
ing friends, and who was quite attracted to the poor scholar, 
whose real name I found was Matthew Thornleigh. My little 
Fred had been on the hill twice with the stranger. I did not fear 
to trust him with my treasure, for I knew, by the glance of those 
clear, upraised eyes, that he was a good and true man. They 
grew quite inseparable—the child looking out for him every day, 
and the young man as earnestly watching for Fred. 

One day they were hastening down the hill to avoid a thunder 
shower, which was fast coming on, and when I ran out to meet 
the boy, I begged Mr. Thornleigh to come in with me too, until 
the sudden storm had subsided. 

He hesitated, but I insisted. ‘ Had you not stopped for Fred’s 
little feet, you could have avoided the shower aitogether. There- 
Sore, you must come in.” 

He smiled a sweet, sad smile, and followed me. We talked of 
books, and I began to see at once, that he was highly intellectual 
and more than ordinarily educated. I actually lured him into 
taking tea with me. 

After that he often called, and talked with me of books. I sup- 
plied myself with new publications that I knew he would not 
otherwise see, and I took care that he should not want nourish- 
ment for the body also. Every day on his return from the hill, I 
insisted on at least, a glass of wine and a biscuit, as his refection 
after walking. It did him good, and he stepped lighter and 
stronger every day. 

I found he was living with his widowed mother, and that they 
were poor, almost to destitution. The mother was lame, and con- 
sequently disabled from work ; and he, after years of patient study, 
and another of patient hope, was compelled to give up a good 
prospect of employmwent, on account of the frightful amount of 
blood which he raised. 

“ Will your mother see me ?”’ I asked. 

A cloud came for an instant over his fine eyes. After a while 
he said, ‘‘ Perhaps—I do not know; but our altered circumstances 
have rendered her shy of strangers.” 

Never mind, I thought to myself, Fred can make her acquain- 
tance—and the little fellow actually went daily until he enticed 
Mrs. Thornleigh, lame as she was, to my house. 

I found in her a worthy mother to such ason. She knew his 
worth and his attainments ; but she had long known that his future 
was short. I knew it too, but I had determined that it should not 
pass away in destitution; neither would I wound his sensitive 
nature by seeming to bestow charity. I knew that, with such a 
mind as Matthew Thornleigh possessed, he must have traced evi- 
dence of it somewhere. ‘“ You have doubtless written much,” I 
said, interrogatively. 

There was a deep flush on his brow when he answered, “I 
have, but it has been rejected.” 

“May I see what they rejected ?” 

“ Certainly, I will bring it to-morrow.” 

The mass of writing which he placed in my hands the next day, 
was proof of his industry, and, in my jadgment, it was worthier of 
publishing than much that finds ready success. 

I determined to make a trial for a novel, which I found lying in 
the midst of essays, fragments of plays, and a number of very 
sweet poems. I inclosed the longest to a well known publisher, 
wrote a note in my largest hand-writing, and signed my name, 
John Armstrong. The book had received its name already, and 
the name of its author. I substituted new ones for both. 

The manuscript was read, and I soon received a note addressed 
to John Armstrong, stating terms of publishing, etc., and request- 
ing an answer. The whole business was done by writing; and, 
with the facility with which those things were done three or four 
years ago, when a fast book was “ put through” as easily as a tel- 
egraphic message. I had soon the pleasure of presenting to Mr. 
Thornleigh a book, of which the title-page only was looked at by 
him, and was not recognized. “ But read it—look it over while 
you sit here,” I said. “I want your opinion of it. It must be 
good, for I was assured that a new edition would come out imme- 
diately, the first not being large enough to supply the demand.” 

He turned over the leaves, at first listlessly, for he had not been 
quite as cheerful as usual. But he presently warmed up into new 
life. “ Why, this is perfectly marvellous! Did you do this ?” 

And I told him, as he sat there, his large bright eyes growing 
larger and brighter, until their beams were quenched in a shower 
of glad, happy tears. I believe I never experienced a sensation of 
truer satisfaction than I did then. No book in that prolific year 
did better than this ; and although the returns were not rapid to 
him, the presumption was that he would reap a good harvest 
eventually, and this thought nourished him even more than my 
wine did. 


To draw his mind from his state of health was now desirable. 
Like all deeply romantic young persons, when they are ill, he had 
long been impressed that his life was passing. I convinced him 
that his symptoms were sometimes inconclusive ones, and this 
also was good for him. J am taking great credit to myself, I am 
aware, but indeed I must be forgiven. Small indeed were my 
offices ; productive, happily of good results, showing that the day 
of small things must not be despised. 

A year found Matthew Thornleigh independent. Almost all 
his finished productions had found their way into the press, in one 
shape or another, and a lucrative employment was within his 
reach, of which his health was the only drawback. Another, less 
valuable, he accepted, and in the joy of a rescue from poverty, he 
grew strong and well. It was like the excitement of wine, and he 
throve upon it daily. 

How pleasant it was to see the mother once more dressed as 
became her age and dignity, and waited on by a servant; their 
dwelling renewed in its freshness, and Matthew’s books—those 
precious books ! returned to the lately empty shelves. 

I was about to receive a visit from two, young cousins, and at 


‘home we were busy preparing for their reception. They arrived 


in due season. Sybil Grey, a bright, dashing, coquettish beauty, 
and Kate Harris, not so pretty, but a very lovable sort of 
person. 

How bewitchingly Sybil looked in her mass of thin, floating 
drapery that waved round her like a blue mist; so different to 
Kate, in her modest gray silk, which exposed neither arms nor 
neck. The latter was just such a woman as I should select for 
Matthew Thornleigh’s wife, had the “Poor Scholar” been in a 
situation to marry ; but I loved her too well to wish to see him 
droop away as he might do, if sorrow should come to him again. 

But there was no need of anxiety on Kate’s account. Sybil 
Grey carried him off at once, and showered her soft, winning 
smiles, as she had done to dozens of victims before. To Matthew, 
so new to this species of excitement, it was bewildering, intoxicat- 
ing. She exaggerated his talents, until he began to think that the 
public had been unjust to him in not making his ovation a more 
brilliant one. Listening to her extravagant talk, he overrated 
himself, and his really fine mind became obscured by vanity. 

It was a desperate game that Sybil was playing, and the price 
was the heart, and soul, and life of one of the best and purest men 
Lever knew. I warned her, and I warned him. I knew that with 
her it was the passion of an hour, and that, once back to the gay 
city, she would forget the poor victim whose love for her would 
destroy him, unless he could be convinced of her arts. 

I said nothing to Kate, who looked on somewhat indifferently, 
as if she were used to see Sybil playing with the victim she in- 
tended to destroy. I could not feel thus careless, especially as I 
knew Sybil was constantly receiving letters from a gentleman in 
the city, to whom she was engaged. 

They were inseparable. Kate and myself were left, day after 
day, while Matthew—who had no engagement after three in the 
afternoon—and Sybil went riding, or driving, or walking together. 
We could have no doubt that an engagement had been formed, 
from the manner in which they spoke of each other. As to Sybil, 
she wound her maddening, bewitching toils round our “ Poor 
Scholar,” until I began to dread that she should loosen them—all 
unfit as she was to be his wife—lest his reason should be the 
sacrifice. 

She was cailed home suddenly, by the arrival of a long absent 
brother. Kate staid with me, and Sybil promised to come back, 
although I had not urged it. I could not respect her, for I fully 
believed she was luring Matthew on to disappointment. His only 
solace in her absence, seemed talking with Kate and myself about 
her. He was hopeful and confident of the future, but his anxiety 
to see her again was so intense, that he obtained a leisure day, and 
went to visit her. The circumstances of that visit were painful in 
themselves, disastrous in their results. Matthew Thornleigh came 
to my house when he returned, and I could never have believed 
that one could have changed as he hadsinee morning. The damp 
masses of black hair lay upon a forehead wet with great drops of 
agony. The frame which had grown strong and full, was quiver- 
ing, and the limbs were tottering in weakness. 

He gasped out his day’s experience and left us. The next day 
he was raging with fever. I wrote to Sybil to come and behold 
the wreck she had made. Her answer was characteristic. “Mr. 
Thornleigh must expect, if he imitated the moth, to have his 
wings scorched. Don’t be alarmed, ‘men have died and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love.’ ” 

I would not reply to this heartless letter, but, long before Thorn- 
leigh came to his senses, we received wedding cards. Sybil Gray 
was married! O, what weary days for all of us, were those in 
which Sybil Grey was making her wedding tour at Niagara and 
the Springs! Mrs. Thornleigh was unable to take care of Matthew, 
and Kate and I went to her every day. He knew me always, but 
Kate and his mother were unrecognized. At last, one Sabbath 
twilight found him restored to his right mind—pale and weak, but 
calm and composed. 

“Tt was a terrible dream, my friend,” he said, with a sad 
smile. “ Thank God, it is over! The blow was so cruel that 
it crushed all the love that I felt for her.” How glad these 
words made me, for I had felt half responsible for his misery, 
because I had introduced them to each other. 

Matthew Thornleigh recovered. Pride came to his aid, and 
he now despises the heartless coquette who discarded him when 
she had played out her drama. Sometime, perhaps, when his 
faith in woman is restored, the serene goodness of Kate Harris 
may light up the evening of his days with a soft and gentle beam- 
ing. But Kate will not have him long on earth. His years are 
numbered. 
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THE LAACHER-SEE, 

WEAR ANDERNACH, PRUSSIA. 
The pretty landscape 
delineated on this page is 
one of the most romantic 
places in Germany. On 
the road between Cologne 
and Coblentz, near the old 
towns of Andernach and 
Sinzig, is the village of 
Brohl, situated in one of 
the most interesting spots 
for the geological student, 
and which affords in 
its neighborhood some 
romantic rides and 

. One of these spots 

is the Laacher-See. It is 
about two leagues from 
Brohl and somewhat less 
from Andernach. The 
road to it from Brohl runs 
through the mountain vil- 
lage of Tonnestein, cele- 
brated for its mineral 
waters, which have all the 
malities of the Seltzer 
prings, and are, like 
those, sent to all parts of 
the globe. The See or 
Lake is situated on the 
summit of the range of the 
Eifel Gebirge, and pre- 
sents one of the most beau- 
tiful scenes in the neigh- 
borhood. It is nearly cir- 
cular, and has neither out- 
let nor inlet for its waters. 
It is surrounded by the 
high peaks thrown up by 
the extinct volcanoes, 
which at one time were in 
fall activity, but which are now covered with vegetation. The 
spot was so beautiful, and at the same time so retired, that it was 
> oad by the monks of old as one on which to erect a monastery 
and church, both of which suffered in the Seven Years’ War, and 
were left as ruins. The former building was restored, and was at 
one time the residence of the governor of Coblentz, but is now 
'y converted into a hotel. The church has also been restored 

y the king of Prussia. The district is famous for its mill-stones, 
which have enjoyed a world-wide fame ever since the time of the 
Romans, several of whose workings are still visible at the present 
day. The quarries are still in work, and furnish some of the best 
stone for buildings which are required to withstand the action of 
the water. So great is their hardness that the faces of the arches 
of the bridge over the Vistula at Dirschau are composed of blocks 
from the quarries of Niedermendig, to withstand the action of the 
vast masses of ice which float down the stream at the approach of 
spring. The railway bridge of the Rhine at Cologne is to be con- 
structed of the same material. A stay of a few days will be well 
repaid by a visit to these interesting places, and we advise those 
of our friends proposing to travel in Sasepe, not to neglect the 
Laacher-See. A tract of country in the neighborhood is 
equally well worthy of visiting and study, whether the object of 
the traveller be simply recreation, or the pursuit of scientific 
investigation, or to study beautiful scenery and curious manners, 

and castoms of the people of the place. 


THE LAACHER-SEE, NEAR ANDERNACH, PRUSSIA. 


SPEARING FISH RY NIGHT. 

The scene on this page is one that will not fail to interest the 
sportsman as well as the lover of the picturesque. It illustrates 
the mode of spearing fish by fire-light practised in Canada, as 
well as in some of the salmon-runs of the United States. The 
modus operandi is as follows: To the stern of a light flat-bottomed 
skiff is fixed a projecting frame-work of iron, which is filled with 
resinous wood or other combustible material, which makes a stron: 
glare. While this is kept in'a constant blaze, the skiff is paddled 
carefully over the favorite resorts of the salmon. The fisherman 
standing erect in the stern, poises his many-tined spear, watching 
the water intently, and enabled by the light to see to a great depth. 
The fish, dazzled by the glare, lie motionless, and the sportsman 
with unerring aim “ad strong arm, darts his spear downwards and 
transfixes his prey. The sport is very exciting to those who are 
skilled in it, and is very interesting to look on from shore. The 
wooded banks lighted up by the artificial glare, the blaze reflected 
on the water, the gliding boat, the statuesque figure of the spears- 
man, starting into sudden life when he makes a strong plunge, 
altogether form a scene that dwells long in the memory of those 
who have the good fortune to witness it. This mode of taking 
fish requires dexterity on the part of the sportsman, but when that 
is once acquired, he is more certain of obtaining his object than if 
he depended on the line, for he need make no exertion unless the 
fish actually present a mark to the deadly weapon he wields. 


SPEARING FISH BY NIGHT IN CANADA. 


A DELUGE. 

At the end of the fif- 
teenth, and early in the 
sixteenth century, Steeffer, 
the celebrated astronomer, 
was professor of mathe- 
matics at Tubingen. This 
eminent man rendered 
great services to astrono- 
my, and was one of the 
first who pointed out the 
way of remedying the er- 
rors in the Julian calendar, 
according to which time 
was then computed. But 
neither his abilities nor his 
knowledge could protect 
him against the spirit of 
his age. In 1524 he pub- 
lished the result of some 
abstruse calculations, in 
which he had been long 
engaged, and by which he 
had ascertained the re- 
markable fact that in that 
same year the world would 
again be destroyed by a 
deluge. This announce- 
ment, made by a man of 
such eminence, and made, 
too, with the utmost confi- 
dence, caused a lively and 
universalalarm. News of 
the approaching event was 
rapidly circulated, and Eu- 
rope was filled with con- 
sternation. To avoid the 
first shock, those who had 
houses by the sea, or on 
rivers, abandoned them; 
while others, perceiving 
that such measures could 
only be temporary, adopted more active precautions. It was sug- 
gested that, as a preliminary step, the Emperor Charles V. should 
appoint inspectors to survey the country, and mark those places 
which, being least exposed to the coming flood, would be most 
likely to afford a shelter. That this should be done, was the wish 
of the imperial general, who was then stationed at Florence, and 
by whose desire a work was written recommending it. But the 
minds of men were too distracted for so deliberate a plan; and 
besides, as the height of the flood was uncertain, it was impossi- 
ble to say whether it would not reach the top of the most elevated 
mountains. In the midst of these and similar schemes, the fatal 
day drew near, and nothing had yet been contrived on a scale 
large enough to meet the evil. ‘o enumerate the different pro- 
posals which were made and rejected, would fill a long chapter. 
One proposal is, however, worth noticing, because it was carried 
into effect with great zeal, and is moreover, very characteristic of 
the age. An ecclesiastic of the name of Auriol, who was then 

rofessor of canon law at the pony | of Toulouse, revolved in 

is own mind various expedients by which this universal disaster 
might be mitigated. At length it occurred to him that it was 

racticable to imitate the course which on a similar occasion Noah 

ad adopted with eminent success. The inhabitants of Tou- 
louse lent their aid; and an ark was built, in the hope, that 
some part, at least, of the human species might be preserved 
to continue the race.—Buckle’s History of Civilizatiun. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ AmmaLy.”—It is said that four hundred thousand of the population of 
Chioa find a premature grave from the use of opium. It is also a remark- 
able fact that the fearful outbreaks in India have arisen chietly where the 

ppy is grown, the large districts cultivating this deleterious produce be- 
a those most overrun with the ravages of war. This fact the 
attention of every thinking mind. 


Destaner.—There can be no question that the decorative parts of architecture 
were originally derived from flowers and from the forms of plants generally. 
The Corinthian capital was suggested to the architect who invented it by a 
basket, covered with a tile, being accidentally placed on the ground 
over a root of acanthus. The stalks and leaves of the plant burst forth, 
and spreading th ives on the outside of the basket, were bent back 
i at the top beneath the corners of the tile. The principal adornment 

Indian buildi is evidently formed on the model of the lotus flower, 
and the palm tree is supposed to have given to the ancients the first idea of 
columns. 

Costumer —In Jewish antiquity, the breast-plate waa a part of the vestment 
of the high priest. and it consisted of a folded piece of the rich embroidery 
stuff, of which the Ephod was made. It was set with twelve precious 
stones, on which were engraved the names of the twelve tribes. 

E. C., Rockport, Mass.—Color-blindness is by no means an uncommon defect. 
There are many persons who cannot distinguish scarlet from green. 

L. J., New York.—The five-pointed star has a peculiar significance among the 
Mohammedans Some erudite men imagine that it was ove of the signs or 
symbols of the first Christians adopted by them that they might recognize 
each other during the daye of their early persecutions, and that these were 
adopted from them by both Jews and Mobammedans, without knowing the 
purport for which they had firet been designed. This five-pointed star is 
now used asacharm. It is supposed that the Christians used it as siguifi- 
cant of the five wounds of the Saviour. 

Purw.—A fantasia is a musical composition in which the author gives free 
scope to his ideas, without regard tw those systematic rules observed in 
other compositions. 

D. C.—The name * London ™ is probably based on the Celtic words, Lyn-din. 
or the City in the Marshes, a very correct description of the locality of an- 
cient London. 

J. M. C., Hartford, Ct.—Stammering may be cured, or, at least, the evil may 
be mitigated by self-discipline. Read aloud, slowly and carefully, 
full of the difficulties which most beset you. When you speak, speak with 
deliberation. 

Purt..—There is no star missing from the constellation of “ the Pleiades,” 
that idea originated in the beautiful legend of the Greek poeta. 

Jenny L.—Diamonds are combustible, and when pure po residue is teft on 
combustion, which can be effected at a heat of 1000 degrees. A pure 
diamond is known by being “ limpid, colorless, and highly refractive of 
light.” Diamonds are more fashionable than ever, and are constantly 
rising in value. 


Antaconistic.—Numerous little “ diffi-kil ties,” as they say 
in New York, are springing out of the recent chivalric combat in 
the lists between the gallant knights Morrisey and Heenan. A 
former passage at arms led to the sacrifice of Mr. William Poole 
and the extinction of Paudeen. Burke was wrong when he said 
the age of chivalry was over. 


SPARROWGRASS ABROAD.—Frederick 8. Cozzens was well re- 
ceived by the literary and artistic congress lately held at Brussels, 
as the representative of the literary men of New York. 


SPLINTERS. 


... Fashionable weddings are celebrated now in this city hy 
the dozen a week. ‘The Stone Chapel is the rendezvous. 
Patti, the singer, loses her name for that of a Cuban gen- 
tleman, who manages to live on threc millions. 
..+. Charles Matthews and his wife have re-appeared at the 
Haymarket Theatre, London. Charles’s prestige is diminished. 
... Strychnine is a poor resort for consolation after being 
swindled—yet a Mr. Cole in New York thought otherwise. 
-»+. The Great Western Railway Company have placed three 
cars on their line, with berths and handsome bedding. 
.+-. Piccolomini has been excelled by other prima donnas in 
voice, but never in high-bred manner and personal charms. 
.... Hume, the medium, who is astonishing the Russians, is a 
Yankee, and was originally apprenticed to a tailor in Norwich, Ct. 
.++. A young lady of Detroit, nineteen years of ago, cut her 
throat for love of a married baggage-master lately. 
.... Husking-parties were numerous in the rural districts late- 
ly. The attractions were “ red ears,” good cheer and pretty girls. 
.++. Mr. Morrisey, the victor in the late prize-fight, has aban- 
doned the ring, and will devote himself to the bar. 
.+. The New York police are waging a terrific war on fortune- 
tellers, astrologors, and all similar impostors. 
. . Our friend Saxe has been wonderfully successful in the 
delivery of his new and admirable poem on “ Love.” 
..+. The Duchess of Malakoff wore at her bridal a wreath, 
with orange flowers made of pearls and a diamond rose. 
.... A French biographer tells us that Oliver Goldsmith wrote 
several comedies, the most popular being “‘ Tony Humpkin !” 
.»+. The cholera is said to have carried off thirty thousand 
people at Mecca. We hardly believe this statement fully. 
.... Jamaica papers complain of the want of medical advisers 
on that island. We could spare a few for their relief. 
..«. Washington Irving has been somewhat indisposed lately, 
but has fully recovered his usual vigorous tone of health. 
. The itinerant pickpockets who infest the omnibuses in 
the city of New York are known to the police as “ buzzards.” 
Some of the females in the Dublin poorhouse have been 
makiug free with the wire fences to make hoops of. 
.... A horrible sight was lately seen from the ship Daniel 
Webster—a number of dead bodies from the Austria floating. 
.«.. The plot to deluge the east with counterfeit piastre notes 
has busied the police of London as well as of New York. 
-++. The second United States dragoons lately had a severe 
fight with the Camanches, killing forty or fifiy red warriors. 


THE BEAUTY OF WOMEN. 

The praise of female beauty varies with countries and climates. 
Each people conceives beauty according to its fashions. Mon- 
taigne remarks on some of the peculiarities of their standards, that 
the Indians figure beauty as black or bronze, with swollen lips ; 
now some of. them render the lower lip pendulous, by attaching 
heavy jewels or weights to it. At Peru, the longest ears are con- 
sidered the handsomest. Some nations stain the teeth black— 
others red. In Basque, the women consider themselves the most 
attractive when their heads are shaven. The Mexican women re- 
joice in small foreheads. The Italians fancy gross and massive 
beauties ; the Spaniards slender and delicate. One fact shows in 
what a different manner the Orientals and the Westerns under- 
stand beauty and what relates to it; the Eastern women use yel- 
low cosmetics—the French women dread that tinge in their com- 
plexion. ‘Truly there is no accounting for tastes. The negro 
adores the thick lips, flat nose and ebony tint of his negress ; his 
Canovas and Thorwaldsens, if the negro race possessed any, would 
produce Venuses with crisp hair, and Graces the color of basalt. 
A colored painter once exhibited a picture of a group of angels to 
Napoleon, in which every angel, wings and all, was black as a 
crow. The Mongol, whether of China or Siam, is delighted with | 
the olive skin and high cheek bones of the Mongolian women ; 
the Englishman attaches great value to the golden tresses of the 
English women, to their slender waists and feminine delicacy ; 
while the Frenchman, more universal in his tastes, and worthier 
of being cosmopolitan, still prefers the gay or capricious air of his 
favorite Parisiennes, to the more noble, more sentimental or more 
majestic Greek, German, Spanish or Oriental women. 

But why this gossip about different standards of beauty? the 
reader may ask. Simply this, that it suggests a striking idea— 
viz., that what we term ugliness is only unappreciated, or what is 
the same thing, misplaced beauty. The woman who sets value 
on the public opinion of her personal charms, and who is criticized 
for her lack of it, has only to emigrate to that country where her 
peculiar style of beauty is in vogue. Thus the lady with discolored 
teeth might go to China and be a belle. The thick-lipped damsel, 
entirely wasted on her fellow-citizens, has only to employ indelible 
ink as a cosmetic, take passage for Hayti, and become the reigning 
beauty at the court of Faustin I. Here, it is rather a reproach to 
be garnished with long ears, which suggest many unpleasant and 
humiliating comparisons ; but we have seen that in Peru long ears 
are indispensable to recognized loveliness. Among the advan- 
tages of improved travel, we may therefore reckon the facile trans- 
portation of unappreciated beauties—for we deny most emphati- 
cally that ugly women ever exist; nor need any neglected damsel 
ever despair while China, Peru, Hayti and India atford a welcome 
to styles of beauty ignored by the vulgar at home. 


PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT. 

Piccolomini has fairly won her way to the hearts of the New 
Yorkers, and may be regarded as the most popu/ur prima donna 
that has sung on the lyric stage of the great commercial metrop- 
olis.—The handsomest woman in Athens, Greece, is Helen Bot- 
zaris, now the wife of a French officer who fought gallantly during 
the Greek revolution, and now a colonel in the Greek army and 
principal of a military academy in the Pirwus. She is the daugh- 
ter of that gallant Suliote, whom Halleck celebrated in his most 
popular poem, and who requested his countrymen to “strike for 
their altars and their fires.’—Washington Irving is still hard at 
work on his “ Life of Washington,” interrupted by an attack of 
fever and ague, that most pertinacious of disorders, which follows 
a man up year after year.—Benjamin F. Butler, formerly attorney- 
general of the United States, has sailed for Europe, with his two 
youngest daughters, intending to pass a year or two abroad.—Mrs. 
Estelle Anna Lewis, the poetess, is in Paris, the guest of the Bar- 
oness de Bellecote. She will spend the Christmas holidays in 
Rome.—We are anxious to hear of the success of Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne in London, for which she has sailed. We make no doubt 
that it will be all that her friends anticipate. 


Issux or Passrorts.—During the present administration, says 
the Washington States, 10,807 passports have been issued from the 
State Department. Each passport is supposed to cover three of a 
family on an average, making some 30,000 persons a year. Al- 
lowing an expenditure of $1000 each, $30,000,000 a year would 
thus be carried out of the country from this source only. This 
estimate represents only a part of the travel, and does not include 
those who use their old passports, or those who go to the British 
dominions, t@ which none are required, and get their passports 
there from the American Legation, as they may do. 


A stamMerine Guips.—A stuttering Vermonter was asked 
the way to Waterbury. With great politeness he strove to say it 
was ahead, but in vain; the more he tried, the more he couldn’t. 
At last, red in the face and furious with unavailing exertion, he 
burst forth with, “‘Gug-g-long! hang you, you'll g-g-get there 
afore I c-c-can tell you!” 


Poor otp Nep.—The celebrated trotting horse Ned Forrest 
died last week. He was once the property of Gen. Cadwallader, 
of Philadelphia, and while in his possession trotted repeatedly a 
half-mile in 1.08 and 1.09, and a mile in harness in 2.26. 


A novex Lecrure.—Stephen H. Branch lately lectured un- 
successfully in New York, upon his career as a convict at Black- 
well’s Island. He had ten convicts on the stage in prison costume. 


A TeLecraruic Joxs.—A New York paper is discussing 
the effects of the ocean telegraph. We think it died without 
leaving any. 


of radiant sunshine in November. 


THE RULE OF THE STICK. 

We never had much faith in the efficacy of the stick in the in- 
struction of youth or the government of mankind. Our first im- 
pressions of Solomon, derived from his authorship of an unpleas- 
ant remark about “sparing the rod and spoiling the child,” were 
anything but complimentary to that crowned sage ; and we were 
certainly not more favorably impressed with his doctrine when we 
saw it reduced to practice in a large public school, in which the 
rod figured as a propelling power through the intricacies of the 
Latin and Greek tongues. Why a boy with his hand smarting 
from the application of a ferule, should be better enabled to un- 
ravel the knot of prosody than another boy soothed by gentle 
treatment, was a mystery tous. Yet we dare say we were and 
are wrong—for can we pretend to know better than the autocrats 
of Russia, from Czar Peter to Czar Alexander II? And is not 
Russia governed by the stick? Alas, it is a fixed fact. The sricx 
is the sceptre of that mighty power which owns nearly all the 
northern portion of the globe—the Colossus that stands with one 
foot on the Amoor and the other in North America, braving and 
menacing the “ rest of mankind.” 

The stick, Mr. Sala tells us, in his le and instructive 
* journey due north,” is not employed mérely by the police-soldier, 
one of whom, our author tells us, he has seen walking coolly down 
the Nevskoi, beating every one of a file of droschky-drivers, who 
took off their hats, and meekly wiped the blood from their mouths 
and noses, without one word or gesture of resistance or remon- 
strance—but is in the hands of all classes, and freely administered 
everywhere by the superior in rank to his inferior, women not ex- 
cepted. The very proverbs of the nation indicate this to one who 
has never set foot on Russian soil. “A man who has been well 
beaten is worth two men who haven’t been beaten ;” “ five hun- 
dred blows with a stick will make a good grenadier, a thousand a 
dragoon, and none at all a captain ;” “ ’tis only the lazy ones who 
don’t beat us ”—are but a portion of those quoted to show tho 
universality of the practice ; while others, such as, “ Heaven is 
too high ; the czar is too far off,” expresses the hopeless resigna- 
tion of the recipients of this brutal discipline. But perhaps the 
time will come when this magic of the sceptre will depart from 
it, when the “ stick ” will be broken; and then will be seen such a 
convulsion as takes place when the ice breaks up in the polar re- 
gions—and the Ursa Major is hard pressed for a cake to rest his 
foot on. 


A POLITICAL STORY-TELLER, 

Mr. Buckmaster, one of the candidates for the governorship of 
Delaware, brought down the house with a storm of applause a few 
days since. He said that when a young man, he visited a lady 
with “ serious intentions,” and a set declaration all committed to 
memory. But when the important moment came for the denoue- 
ment, his speech evaporated into thin air, and, in his confusion, he 
stammered out the question, if she would accept him for her Gov- 
ernor !— Andnow, gentlemen,” he remarked, “I do not know that 
1 can do better than ask you the same question ; “ Will you have 
me for your governor?” The young lady accepted me for her 
governor, and everything has since worked together for our good ; 
and if your reply shall be in the affirmative, I assure you every- 
thing shall be done on my part, to produce the same happy result.” 


“Simon Purs.’’—In Nagler’s Kunstler-Lexicon, is a whimsical 
error concerning a living English artist, George Cruikshank. 
Some years ago, the relative merits of himself and brother were 
contrasted in an English review, and George was spoken of as 
“the real Simon Pure,” the first who had illustrated scenes of 
“ Life in London.” Unaware of the real significance of a quota- 
tion which has become proverbial amongst us, the German editor 
begins his memoir of Cruikshank, by gravely informing us that 
he is an English artist, “whose real name is Simon Pure!” 
Turning to the artists under the letter P, we accordingly read : 
“ PURE (Simon), the real name of the celebrated caricaturist, 
George Cruikshank.” 


PiccoLomin1.—We are not going to inflict upon our readers 
any criticism on the musical performances of this little lady. 
Her merits as a prima donna are great, but 

“ Look in her face and you'll forget them all.” 
A regular but rather chubby face it is, rounder than oval ; but 
such bright eyes, such a guileless, winning smile, such a frank ex- 
pression. Well, it was worth a trip to New York to catch such a 


> 


Srircn ! Stitcu !! Strrcn !!!—A young lady, 15 years of age, 
sent to the State fair in Connecticut a quilt containing ten thou- 
sand pieces. This was a wonderful performance, and exhibited 
extraordinary patience ; but we would respectfully ask whether it 
was not a waste of time. It strikes us that the time spent in 
making a quilt, no better for practical purposes than one five dol- 
lars would have purchased, might have been better employed. 
“ We may be wrong, bat that’s our opinion.” 

Puaitism 1x New Beprorp.—We were sorry to see that 
some of the colored brethren and sisters of an African church in 
the sperm city, attempted to settle a dispute within the walls of 
the sacred edifice, by having a regular set-to. Several rouads 
were fought in very quick time. 


Spain anp Enoianp.—Unhappy Spain is angered with Eng- 
land just now, and the Madrid press denounces the British con- 
stitution. At the last advices the British constitution was as well 
as could be expected. 
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Ghe Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
FAREWELL TO THE JUNIATA. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Farewell, Juniata. forever! 
Flow on as thou didst in my youth; 
Still fiow, though, alas! we must sever, 
Thou emblem of time and of truth! 
How oft have I rode on thy waters, 
When the wind’s kiss thy bosom did thrill, 
With thy bright banks and beautiful daughters, 
That made thee more magical still. 


But years with swift pinions are fleeting, 
And sunlight for shadow is changed ; 
Yet thou, with thy flowing waves greeting, 
Art ne‘er from my bosom estranged. 
In memory’s ear wilt thou murmur, * 
When manhood hath bade thee good-by ; 
And memory will mirror the firmer 
Than thou now dost reflect the blue sky. 


THE PATH OF INDEPENDENCE. 
An easy task it is to tread 
The path the multitude will take; 
But independence dares the stake 
If but by fair conviction led. 


Then haste, truth-seeker, on thy way, 
Nor heed the worldling’s smile or frown ; 
The brave alone shall wear the crown, 

The noble only clasp the bay. 


Go, worker for the public weal, 
When knaves com bine, and plot and plan, 
Assert the dignity of man, 

Teach their dishonest hearts to feel. 


Still keep thy independence whole, 
Let nothing warp thee from thy course, 
And thou shalt wield a giant's force, 

And wrong before thy foot shall roll.—Warrs. 


CONSCIENCE. 
Conscience, what art thou? thou tremendous power, 
Who dost inhabit us without our leave ; 
And art within ourselves another self, 
A master-relf, that loves to domineer,” 
And treat the monarch frankly as the slave ; 
How dost thou light a torch to distant deeds? 
Make the past, present, and the future frown! 
How, ever and anon, awake the soul, 
As with a peal of thunder, to strange horrors? 
In this long restless dream, which idiots hug, 
Nay, wise men fiatter with the name of life.-—Youne. 


SILENCE. 
Silence! coeval with eternity! 
Thou wert ere nature's self began to be; 
Thive was the sway ere beaven was formed on earth : 
Ere fruitful thought conceived creation’s birth.— Pops. 


GREATNESS. 


High stations tumult, but not bliss, create ; 
None think the great unhappy, but the great.—Youna. 


@ditor's Easy Chair. 


Russia, a competent share of which der was claimed by an impi priest- 
hood for ** the Lord,” the question for the victors was how to dispose of the 
prisoners. A council was held, at which Queen Christina ventured to sug- 
gest something in the shape of humanity. *‘ Madam,” replied the king, “‘ we 
took thee to bring us children—not to give advice!’’ This was the father of 
Charles XII...... Toads aud salamanders have been ascertained to secrete a 
deadly poison, repeated experiments upon birds placing it beyond ques- 
tion...... One of the hardest sort of people was asked to subscribe to some 
worthy object. ‘I can’t,” he replied; **1 must be just before I am gener- 
ous.” *‘ Well,” said the one who made the request, *‘let me know just be- 
fore youjare generous, andl'll try you again.”...... Sixteen thousand felt hats 
are being made in Philadelphia for the United States army...... A frantic 
fair correspondent says that the ladies are beginning to give up society, be- 
cause they encounter none but spoilt boys and premature old men...... We 
consider whistling a very barmless amusement, and can stand a good deal of 
it; but there are some who can’t. Que of these says: *‘1 can stand a fife on 
training days when all the nation is ‘ armed and equipped according to law,’ 
and a drum with its * flang, flang,’ serves to drown its screams; but to listen 
to a poor air, badly murdered by a poorer puckerer, I prefer death in some 
easier if not quicker way. I always think of the French stage-coach driver, 
who, being much annoyed by such a bore, turned upon him with: ‘ Mine 
frien’, vat for you all de time vissel? You loss your dog, eh?’”’..,...The 
vulgar woman is a spider attempting to spin silk......A military company is 
reported to have been organized in Rich d, Va., posed entirely of 
Jews. ..... There are times when all like to set a screen between themselves 
and the penetrating eyes of others......The process of reasoning in a child’s 
mind is very exact, though it may be founded on a falee basis. We kuow of 
one youngstress who had been taught carefully to be polite. And she was 
polite. A better mannered little fellow never trundled a hoop; but she had 
a curious idea of the origin of the word polite, which never manifested itself 
until one day a little cousin was rude to her, when our little one called out, 
** Ma, Cousin Jenny’s very po-dark!” To her it was obvious that po-dark 
was the opposite of po-lite...... The famous critic, Theophile Gautier, is 
packing up for a visit to Russia..... .A cluster of Baldwin apples, twenty- 
one in number, growing on a limb ten inches long, was lately exhibited in 
Boston. ..... Good wrapping paper has been made from the Chinese sugar 
cane at Athens, Georgia......In the days of packets, when everybody went 
to Albany from Western New York via the * raging canal,” a company of six 
or eight gentlemen assembled one evening at a hotel in Lyons, to wait for the 
two o'clock A. M. boat. They spent the fore part of the night playing cards 
and cracking jokes and champagne. When they retired, they left particular 
orders with the porter to call them at half past one. Soundly they slept till 
the clock struck three, when in came the porter, yelling at the top of his 
voice, ‘Gentlemen, get up quick. the boat has been gone more than an 
hour!”’......The Moravian congregation at Bethlehem, Pa., have over a mil- 
lien of dollars at interest......The deaf and dumb in Great Britain are said 
to be more common in the agricultural and pastoral districts than in those 
containing a large amount of town population...... The ladies of lowa are 
decidedly ** fast.” Recently a race of ladies, on foot, came off at Iowa city, for 
& prize of a silver cake basket. The prize was won by a Miss Handy....,.The 
number of English vessels wrecked last year was 1143, or at a rate of more 
than three per diem...... History, we believe, has failed to record what we 
see stated in the papers, that the first settlement in New England was not at 
Plymouth, but at Phipsburg, Maine. A settlement was made in this town 
by Sir George Popham and one hundred colonists from England, in August, 
1607—more than thirteen years before the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth...... When a stone was once thrown into the pulpit where John Mur- 
ray was preaching, in Boston, he picked it up, and, holding it before his con- 
gregation, said, -‘ This is a weighty argument, but neither rational nor con- 
vincing.”’...... M. de Kigand. Marquis de Vaudreuil, has just died at La 
Reole. With him becomes extinot one of the old families of the Frepeh no- 
bility which has produced several excellent general officers......Leibnitz 
found the Prussian Queen Charlotte of an almost troublesome sharpuess of 
intellect; ‘- wants to know the why even of the why,” says Leibnitz. That 
is the way of female intellects when they are good; nothing equals their 
acuteness, and their rapidity is almost excessive. ..... A letter from Toulon 
says the boiler of the corvette Roland, whiist being tried, exploded, and 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We are now fairly launched into November, the month when English gen- 
tlemen are reputed to destroy themselves in large quantities in despair at the 
disgusting weather. But nowhere in America is November an unbearable 
month. It may be checquered with storms, but it has many a day of bright 
sunshine, and, on the whole, is a “frosty but kindly * month—a rather 
courteous gentleman-usher to the palace of Winter...... We find rather a 
startling fact in one of our Parisian exchanges. Several ladies of one of the 
northera towns of France have applied for shooting licenses. Wives in old 
times accompanied their husbands in their perilous excursions. and even fol- 
lowed them to the wars, but though hawking was once fashionable with the 
ladies, it is quite a novelty to see them with guns on their shoulders. We 
think, however. that the empress set the example, by shooting pheasants on 
the wing at Compiegne...... Dr. Monsey, a celebrated English physician, was 
once in pany with ther physician and an eminent farrier. The phy- 
sician stated that among the difficulties of his profession was that of discover- 
ing the maladies of children, as they could not explain the symptoms of their 
disorders. ‘ Well,” said the farrier, ‘* your difficulties are not greater than 
mine, for my patients, the horses, are equally unable to explain their com- 
plaints.” ~ Ab,” rejoined the physician, ** my brother doctor must conquer 
me, as he has brought his cavalry against my infantry!”......Mr. Murphy 
used to relate the following story of Sam Foote's, the heroines of which were 
the Ladies Cheere, Fielding, and Hill, the last the wife of the celebrated Dr. 
Hill. He represented them us playing at “I love my love with a letter.” 
Lady Cheere began and said, *‘ I love my love with an N because he is a 
Night;” Lady Fielding followed with, ‘- 1 love my love with a G because he is 


Gustis (Justice) ;” and, “ I love my love with an F,” said Lady Hill, be- 


cause he is a Fizishun.”’ Such was the orthography of these learned English 
ladies. .....Dr. Johnson having heard that Foote had called him a * learned 
Hottentot,” in return styled the actor a “ pleasant villain.” ...... The effer- 
vescence of the heart or the imagination, that we call enthusiasm, is a fine 
stimulus of our nature, but only where it stops short of mental intoxica- 
tion...... A bachelor, writing us from the interior of California, says that 
although young women from this side of the continent often arrive unmar- 
ried on the California coast, they never get in that condition to the interior. 
He says that, like misfortunes, they ‘* never come single.”’......Undera long 
dress you have a perfect right to suspect there lies a large foot .....The fig- 
ure-head of the Advance, brought home by Dr. Kane, after abandoning that 
vessel in the Arctic regions, has been presented by his relatives to the Kane 
Lodge in New York...... Madame Amelia Schoppe, a German novelist and 
poet, died lately at Schenectady, N. Y., aged 67. Sbe was a daughter of Dr. 

, and was born on the Island of Febmar,in the Baltic.......The fires 
in which steel is tempered, would consume a pewter vessel entirely... ... Afew 
years ago, during the performance of a tragedy in Paris, the audience was 
thrown into laughter by the mistake of an actor, who in exclaiming *- Arrete, 
lache! arrete,” * Halt, coward! halt ;” pronounced the words so rapidly that 


they seemed to be arrete ia charetie!” Stop the cart!”...... The British 


Goverament has granted a pension of £50 to Mrs. Charlotte Roncroft, in con- 
sideration of the civil services of her husband, who died while acting as Brit- 
ish consul at Cincinnati. ..... The Gne dust of tea, or the scrapings of the 
inside of tanned leather, bound close to the wound, will soon stop the fiow- 
ing of blood. .....After a great victory by the Swedish monarch over Peter of 


ded at least thirty-five persons, nine of whom had died, including the 
captain and chief engineer. ..... The Duke of Cleveland is an active youth of 
seventy-one, and goes shooting on the moors just like a boy of sixty—says an 
English paper. ..... The Kaiser has prohibited the Vienva press from criticiz- 
ing the theatrical and operatic performances on pain of his displea- 
sure...... Piccolomini, it is said, is accompanied by her father and mother, 
sister and brother, and two servants, and has twenty-five large travelling 
trunks. Her salary is $4000 per month for twelve months. ..... Washingtou 
Irving bas recovered from his recent illness. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Courtsnir or Mites STaNpIsH, AND OTHER Porms. By Henry Warps- 
worts Lonorettow. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co l2mo. pp. 215. 1859. 
The poem which gives its title to this volume is rich with the imagery, the 

thoughts, the exquisite expression, and the fascinating word-painting of the 

most popular poet of America. We regret the measure in which itis written, 
while we admit that it is managed in the most artistic manner. The mivor 
poems in the book embrace some of the most exquisite and finished gems 
that the poet ever produced, showing that the Indian summer of his life is as 
fertile and glowing as the June days of his manhood. Such things as the 
**Warden of the Cinque Ports,” * Victor Galbraith,” and the * Golden 
Mile Stone,” will live the life of the language in which they are written. 


Vernon Gaove: on, Hearts as Tuer are. A Novel. New York: Rudd & 
Uarleton. l2mo. pp. 334. 


In the opinion of a t nt critic this is * the best novel yet produced 
by an American lady.” It originally appeared in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, and is now published tv meet av imperative demand. As a work of 
art it is worthy of high praise. The interest of the narrative never fiags for 
® moment ;—uniform power, a deep insight into the mysteries of the human 
heart, a knowledge of society avd its complex relations, a faculty of keen ob- 
servation and forcible character painting, ¢ d it toall i itis for 
sale by Crosby & Nichois. 


Isapetta Orsint. An Historical Novel of the 15th Century, by F. D. Guer- 
Razzi. Translated by Luigi Monti. New York: Rudd & Uarieton. l2mo. 
pp. 330. 1859. 

The reading public are placed under great obligations to the enterprising 
New York firm who have issued this powerful and exciting story in the finest 
style of book-making. The translation is by Signor Monti, instructor of 
italian at Harvard, and is dedicated to Professor Felton, an avowed admirer 
of the works of the Italian novelist. We can assure our readers that in this 
romance they will finda rich banquet. The story is deeply interesting and 
well managed, the characters well drawn, and the pictures of the manners of 
the 15th century graphic and valuable. The work is for sule by Crosby & 
Nichols. 


Tue New Testament. Translated from the original Greek, with chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the sacred books, and improved divisions of the chap- 
ters and verses. By LeicesTeER AMBROSE SAWYER. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co l2mo. pp. 428. 185s. 

We leave to Biblical scholars the task of criticizing this version of the New 
Te t, after collating it with the origival. The tranelator says io his 
very instructive preface, ° “this is not a work of compromises, or of conjec- 
tural interpretations of the sacred Scriptures, neither is it a paraphrase, but 
a strict literal rendering. 1t neither adds por takes away; but aims to express 
the original with the utmost clearness and force, and with the utmost precis- 
ivn.”? The book is published in very elegant sty le. 


ILtusTRaTED ANNUAL Recister or Runat Arras. Albany: Luther Tucker 

& Son. 

This little work is filled with articles valuable to the farmer, fruit-grower, 
dairyman, poultry fancier, cattle-dealer and horticulturist It contains a 
large number of elegant iliustrated engravings, and costs but twenty-five 
cents. Get it of John J. Dyer. 


Foreign Irielligence. 


Matters in General. 

The rebellion has not been entirely suppressed in India, and it will be some 
time yet before that c tion is reached, but it is now hemmed in within 
a comparatively narrow space. The London Times says: We have broken, 
dispersed, and utterly disorganized a force which was sufficient in its integrity 
to hold 150,000,000 of people in subjection, and to defend their country 
against any outward enemy. We could not kill them all. With vivid recol- 
lection of their treachery, and their actrocities we will say, Heaven forbid 
that such a tremendous immolation should stain our history! We must kill 
a great many—we have killed a great many; but we may hope to drive a very 
large portion back to the occupation of tilling the earth.—The cholera has 
broken out in the Cashmere valley. The Maharajah reports that upwards of 
100,000 of his subjects have perisbed in a few weeks.—At the Social Science 
meeting in Liverpool, one of the delicate duties of an attending gentleman 
was to *‘ crush the garments of ladies into a decorous dimension,” as they en- 
tered St. George's Hall.—The London club gossip have been busy over the 
visit paid by Lord John Russell to Lord Derby at Knowsley, and it is believed 
that strange political combinations will arise out of this meeting —Embuassies 
are honorable but expensive. Belgian envoys to Constantinople spent 16,000 
francs, and the pay was only 5000 francs. The embassy to Moscow cost the 
Prince de Ligne 200,000 france. and he brought back a snuff-box.—Barnum 
has been lecturing in England on the shortest way of making a fortune.—The 
Princess Catherine of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, of IHohenlohe, bas taken 
the veil at Rome iv the nunnery of St. Ambrose. 


China. 

The Hong Kong correspondent of the London Times says no change had 
occurred in the state of affairs at Canton, but be had heard a report that one 
of the commissioners who met the ambassadors in the north, and who bears 
a character for conciliation, had been appointed viceroy of the Canton pro- 
vince, which might lead to some improvement in the state of matters. The 
report that Namlow had been destroyed, as an act of redress for firipg ona 
flag of truce, is unfounded. The forts were taken and destroyed, but the 
town was spared, at the solicitation of a deputation from the people. The 
Chinese soldiers showed considerable resistance, and the British had three 
men killed and twelve wounded. 


France. 

Mr. Troploug, president of the senate, took occasion, at an agricultural 
fair at Cormeilies, in the department de l’Eure, to deliver an address, de- 
fending the hereditary division of property, and administrative centralization, 
** which, like the action of the heart, carries life to the extremities.” The 
president of the senate has thus placed himself in opposition to the doctrines 
of the * Univers.” and those of M. de Morrey, president of the legislative 
body, whose taste for decentralization is regarded as excessive at the Tuileries. 
The country is for one and the court for the other. 


The Galway Steamers. 

The Galway line of steamers now enters into the form of a public company 
(limited), under the title of the ‘* Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Navigation Com- 
pany ;’’ and the directors are named as follows; Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Bury, M. P., Norfolk; Sir Peter Hesketh Fleetwoot, Bart., London; Sir Allen 
Napier Macnab, Dundurn Castle, Canada; John Arthur Roebuck, Eeq.. M. P., 
London; Thomas Howard, Esq., Manchester; George Peter Lascaridi, Esq., 
London; John Orrell Lever, Esq., Liverpool and Manchester; Thomas Os- 
borne Stock, Esq., Lioyd’s, London. 


Algeria. 

Among the projects attributed to the French government with relation to 
Algeria, is that of creating dukes, counts and barons with estates formed of 
great donations of lands in Africa. This is iv imitation of the estates created 
in 1808 by Napoleon I. to support his conquests. It is hoped by this means 
to reconstitute the somewhat decayed imperial nobility, and to interest the 
self-love of the dukes of Blidah, Oran and Mouzaia in the progress of the 
country from which they will derive their titles. 


The Djeddah Massacre. 

The upshot of the Djeddah massacre has excited Mussulman fanaticism to 
blind Thee le given by the * Cyclops,” and the show of justice or- 
dered by Iemail Pacha did more barm than good. Ismail put to death a 
dozen poor wretches and sent some thirty to Turkey to be sentenced. As for 
the instigators of the massacre they have not yet been disturbed, but remain 
at Djedduh to prepare for retaliation when another opportunity occurs. 


The Ill-fated ‘‘ Austria.” 

The foreign journals inform us that in the autumn of 1857 this vessel was 
chartered by the British government to carry troops to India, but, in conse- 
quence of the bad condition of her machinery she bad to return to her point 
of departure under canvass. Her charter was revoked, and it was oply a 
short time afterwards that she commenced running for the Hamburg 
company. 


The Empress Eugenie. 

This charming woman understands the art of flatteriug the working peo- 
ple. The other day she visited a shaw] manufactory at Rheims, and affected to 
be so much delighted with the fabrics, that she pulled a splendid Cashmere 
from her shoulders and substituted a Kheims shawl. linmense applause, of 
course, followed this act. 


Copenhagen. 

‘he society of ** Friends of the Peasants” sent the king an address with 
8000 signatures, demanding the avolition of the common.constitution, the 
complete re-establishment of the Danish constitution of 1846, and the Scan- 
dinavian union, as the ovly meaus of safety for the State. The king refused 
to receive the deputation sent with the address. 


Prince Napoleon. 

To calm the apprehensions the journey of Prince Napoleon to Warsaw 
raised, a London pauper related an indiscretion on the part of Queen Victoria's 
youngest son, who, after a family dinner, said. ** Mama likes the emperor 
Napoleon very much, and regards him as an ally in whom she can place the 
greatest contidence.” 


Free Trade in France. 

The emperor is determined to permit the free importation of grain into 
France for 4 year Jonger. This wiil aid commerce, and will not injure agri- 
culture, which receives a powerful impulse from aucther decree authorizing 
the credit foncier to devote ten miilions of francs, under the form of loans, to 
the extension of drainage. 

Prevention of Smuggling. 

The French goverument, un the application of that of Spain, has given 
orders for exercising 8 strict surveillance to prevent the smuggling which is 
pow being carried on to a considerable extent on the Pyrenean troutier. 


Alexander II. 

The emperor of Russia will probably visit both London and Paris, in order 
to form an alliance between Kussia, England and France, which will be the 
highest guarantee of the peace of the whole world. 


History of England. 
The first volume of Prof. Ranke’s Ilistory of England during the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries is in press in London. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Eastty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


The official list of passengers on board the burnt steamer Aus- 
tria shows that 456 lives were lost, 88 saved.—— A singular 
match took place at Buffalo recently. Capt. Beman of the steam 
ferry-boat Cygnet, wagered Mr. I. Staley of Grand Island the 
sum of forty dollars that the latter could not pull a boat from 
Grand Island to Black Rock while the steamer was going the 
same distance—nine miles. Mr. Staley obtained the race boat 
Mary of Buffalo, and won the race by a minute and a half. The 
nine miles was accomplished by Mr. Staley, against a four mile 
current, in one hour and thirteen minutes. The steamer was 
built last spring, and is considered the fastest boat west of New 
York.—— Four gentlemen subscribed $20,000, towards Mr. Beech- 
er’s new church, at a meeting in New York.——A letter from 
Geauga county, Ohio, states that an epidemic dysentery has raged 
among children in that section, ravaging every home and proving 
generally fatal. In the town of Chester, it is stated, but few in- 
fants have been spared by the pestilence —— During one week 
there were shipped from St. Albans, Vt., 202,000 pounds of cheese, 
worth $15,150, and 175,197 pounds of butter, worth $29,771, 
bringing in to the farmers of that locality the pleasant sum of 
$44,821. Talk about poor! farmers! —— Rev. James Pratt, for 
eighteen years rector of the St. Stephen’s Church in Portland, has 
accepted the call extended to him by the church in Philadelphia 
over which the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng was rector.—— The 
N. Y. Times says a man of fifty-five years of age has one foot in 
the grave. We should like to see a vote taken on this ques- 
tion.—— Haliburton says: ‘“ There is nothing like fun, is there? 
I haven’t any myself, and I do like it in others. O, we need it— 
we need all the counter-weights we can muster to balance the sad 
relations of life. God has made sunny spots in the heart; why 
should we exclude the light from them ?”—— There are only two 
cities in Germany or the world which contain more Germans than 
New York and its environs.—— A Mrs. Planter was recently 
brought before a London police court for having nine husbands. 
She owned up to four of them, but of these she did not know 
what had become of two of them. They had probably trans- 
planted themselves.—— After a marriage ceremony had been per- 
formed in one of the churches in Adrien, Michigan, the bride, 
when receiving the congratulations of her friends, shed tears, ac- 
cording to the established ridiculous custom; at the sight of 
which the groom followed suit, with a copious flow of the briny 
fluid. After his friends succeeded in calming him, he said he could 
not help it, for he felt as bad about it as she did —— Shun a 
man who does not pay his compliments to the ladies. He who 
is wanting in honor towards curls, will invariably attempt to 
dodge the grocer, tailor, and butcher. Faithlessness to the dim- 
ity institution is a sure sign of a want of principle, piety, and a 
good bringing up. 


Tue Inpran War.—In India, a very curious sign of the times, 
if so it may be called, has been remarked in several quarters. 
“ There is an undoubted spirit of inquiry abroad among the na- 
tives regarding the strange phenomenon lately presented to them 
of a handfal of Englishmen coming victorious out of such a strife 
as that we have lately witnessed, with such tremendous odds 
against us. They begin to ask themselves, ‘Is this the result of 
the interference of the Almighty in our favor? You will have 
heard ot a whole village near Meerut being converted to Christi- 
anity a few months ago. I know a lady who has been forced by 
the importunate rolicitations of her Mohammedan servants to 
explain the Bible to them, and regularly undertake their educa- 
tion. This is a sort of thing quite unheard of.” 


A Yettow Dyre.—The chamber of commerce of Lyons 
has just received a chestful of the fruit of the Gardenia plant, 
which in China goes by the name of Hoang-chee, and is used there 
for producing a yellow dye, which possesses the rare property of 
communicating its color directly to silk, without the aid of any 
other substance, and of resisting the destructive action of all alka- 
lies and acids, picric acid alone excepted. This dye has a fine 
glossy brilliancy, especially by candlelight, a property which con- 
siderably enhances its value. 


Anortuer Potar Exrepiti0on.—At a late meeting of the Bos- 
ton Natural History Society a letter was read from Dr. Isaac I. 
Hayes to the president, announcing his intention of making an- 
other attempt to reach the north pole of the earth, and asking for 
the influence of the society in behalf of the object. 


Cainese Moratity.—Every man in China must pay up his 
debts at the beginning of the year, and also at atime of a religious 
festival, about the middle of the year. If unable to settle at these 
times, his business stops until his debts are paid. 


4 


Evenixc Preasure.—Emily—“ Shall you dress much to- 
night, dear?” Lilian—“ No, as little as possible. I am going 
to a ball.” 


> 


Query.—Considering the immense speed of the comet, would 
it not be well to call it the go it? 


* Glapside Gatherings. 


The Tehuantepec route to California will be opened soon. 

Large numbers of gold hunters are still. on their way to Pike 
Peak, Kansas. 

Some of the Atlantic cable is laid across the Ohio river, con- 
necting Evansville, Ill., with Henderson, Ky. It works well. 

Mr. John W. Farmer, the philanthropist, who kept a free eating 
house in the tenth ward, New York city, has been nominated for 
Congress. 


The English electricians concede that all the defects in the 
Atlantic cable are in that part laid from the Agamemnon. This 
must be gratifying to the officers of the Niagara. 


An asylum for the deaf and dumb has been opened at Tallade- 
ga, Ala., under the superintendence of Dr. Johnson, of Georgia, 
who has had many years experience in teaching the deaf and 
dumb. 


The army in Utah has moved into winter quarters under the 
command of Lieut. Colonel Smith. General Johnston has en- 
—_ upon the duties of Commandant of the Department of 

tah. 

A young man named Morris, mail agent between Jefferson 
City ard St. Joseph, Mo., has been arrested for robbing the 
steamer Emma of $2000 on a recent trip. The young man’s ar- 
rest was the cause of great anguish to his mother. 

The vein of plumbago in Puzzle Mountain, in Newry, Me., has 
been worked through, and the supply, which was supposed to be 
almost inexhaustible, has proved to be very limited. Not a great 
quantity was procured. 


The old vine-growers of France recollect that the comet of 1811 

was followed by an excellent vintage ; and the comet of 1858 has 
brought about, they say, a similar result. It is now reported 
that a comet would be welcomed in the wine districts every 
year. 
The Havana Prenza notices a remarkable incident as ove of the 
results of the shock from the explosion, no Jess than the restora- 
tion to reason of a lady of that city, who had entirely lost her mind 
some six months ago, from a severe and protracted spell of 
sickness. 

The wheat crop of Canada in 1858, according to returns re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Agriculture, is about 25 per cent. below 
the average of ordinary years. These returns came from forty-six 
different counties, of which thirty-six are in Upper Canada, where 
alone wheat is grown to any considerable extent. 


Robert McCue, an aged citizen of Schenectady, N. Y., went to 
bed one night lately, as well as usual, and died before morning. 
The coroner held an inquest, and the jury returned the following 
verdict: ‘* We find that, by his extreme age, and disease of the 
heart, the same Almighty power that placed him here has taken 
him to himself.” 


Dr. Gaillardet, who assaulted Mr. Cranston, of the New York 
Hotel, New York, with a wine bottle, because he had been ex- 

lied from the house for insisting on keeping a patient with an 
infectious disease in the house, has had his trial, which resulted in 
a verdict of “guilty of assault with intent to kill.” He has not 
been sentenced. 


At New York great dissatisfaction is expressed at the accumu- 
‘lation at all retail establishments, of quantities of silver coin. 
The banks will not take it on deposit; it cannot be sold in large 
quantities; except at a heavy discount. ‘The war with’ China, 
which has stopped the export thither, and to some extent, the de- 
preciation of the coin here, have led to this state of things. 


Recently three little children of Mr. Sullivan, a boy and two 
girls, at Springfield, Walworth county, Wisconsin, were left alone 
in the house, and by some means the bed took fire, communicating 
to their clothing, and burnt them so severely that they died. The 
eee - the little ones was but five, and the youngest was a help- 
ess 


The Millerites of New York have taken fresh courage from the 
comet, which they are now quite certain is the sure precursor of 
the final end of the world. They had quite a | meeting at 
Military Hall, in the Bowery, Sunday Sencen, Thiele minister 
dwelt upon the prophecies of Daniel, and figured the whole thing 
out as clear as mud. 


A Mr. D. G. Raab of Ohio county, Indiana, presented a speci- 
men of corn to the late State Fair of that State, with a statement 
that a field of twenty acres yielded one hundred and thirty-six 
bushels to the acre. The smallest yield of any one acre was one 
hundred and two bushels, and one acre produced one hundred and 
sixty bushels. The field was on the Ohio River Botton. 


The magnificent Gallery of Apollo at the Louvre, is newly deco- 
rated with ten panels, bearing the portraits of the chief artists em- 
ployed in the works at the Tuileries and the old Louvre ; and two 
panels, larger than the rest, display pictures of the Louvre in its 
original and its present state. All these productions are in 
tapestry, and have been executed in the Imperial manufactory at 
the Gobelins. 

A Greek merchant named Antonio Calvocoressi, has been ar- 
rested at Manchester, England, and Boisserole and Hugon, two 
Frenchmen, at London, for being engaged in the manufacture of 
spurious Turkish coin. The Greek had obtained the manufacture 
in Birmingham of about fifty-five gross of Turkish piastres. The 
Frenchmen had not quite succeeded in perfecting their dies at the 
time of their arrest. 

A boiler alarm, operated by a ball, which floats on the surface 
of the water inside of steam boilers, and rises or falls as the water 
varies, has been contrived by Alexander Miller of Cleveland. A 
whistle is blown by the escaping steam whenever the water falls 
below the tubes, thereby endangering an explosion when cold 
water is suddenly introduced. It looks well in the cut in the Sci- 
entific American, and boiler inspectors say it will work. 

A case has just been decided in the Brooklyn, N. Y., City 
Court, to the etfect that a single woman can recover damages from 
a married man for breach of marriage promise. In the case 
alluded to, the defendant had deserted his wife and played bache- 
lor lover to a German girl. Failing to marry, according to prom- 
ise, she sued him, and he had the meanness to crawl off by saying 
that as he had a wife already, his promise was an empty lie. The 
jury thought otherwise, and gave $5000 damages. 


Donati's comet has now passed from view, and the astronomers 
are busy in computing its elements. Already it has been ascer- 
tained that it will not return to us in less than 2400 years, by 
which time that and the earth may be materially changed. The 
experiments made with the light of the comet prove that light to 
be reflected, and not from the body itself. The nucleus is there- 
fore composed of ponderable matter, however shadowy the tail 
may be ; and the theory of astronomers that it is a mere vapory 
mass, that would no more affect our planet, if it should come in 
contact with it, than a fog bank, is exploded. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Brisk talkers are usually slow thinkers.—Bovee. 

.... Kindness is the golden chain by which society is bound 
together. — Goethe. 

«+. Do good with what thou hast, or it will do thee no 
good.—Penn. 

.... Love is wholly in him who loves; the beloved is only a 
pretext.— Alphonse Karr. 

.++. If you banish modesty out of the world, she carries away 
with her half the virtue that is in it.—Addison. 


.++. Sweep first before your own door, ere you sweep before 
your neighbors.—Frederika Bremer. 

..-. It seems as if the blue sky of England had gone wholly 
into the eyes of the women ; it is only there.—Eugene Peiletan. 

.+.. Poetry has no echo more sonorous and more prolonged 
than the heart of youth in which love is first born.—Zamartine. 

+++. The life of a woman may be divided into three epochs: 
in thé first she dreams of love, in the second she makes love, in 
the third she regrets it.— St. Pros 

..+. It is in the heart that God has placed the genius of 
women, because the works of this genius are all works of 
love.—Lamartine. 

.... Nothing is premeditated in love ; it appears to be a divine 

wer which thinks and feels within us, without our being able to 
influence it.—Madame de Stael. 

«++. A Greek J ao implies that the height of bliss is the sudden 
relief of pain. There is a nobler bliss, still—the rapture of the 
conscience at the sudden release from a guilty thought.—Bulwer 
Lytton. 

«++. The acivity of some men is like that of rail cars in mo- 
tiqn—they tear along with noise and turmoil, leave peace behind 
them. ‘The quietest nooks invaded by them lose their quietude 
as they pass + ome and recover it only on their departure.— 


.... Fears accomplish much in love. The husband of the 
middle ages was loved by his wife for his very severity. The 
bride of William the Conqueror having been beaten by him 
eae him by this token for her lord and husband.—J/. 


> 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Why is an egg like a horse? Because it is not useable till 
broken. 

How should a miller address his lady-love? In the language of 
flours, to be sure. 

A confirmed tippler was bothered how to honor his birthday. 
A brilliant idea struck him—he kept sober. 


The newspapers are full of advertisements for plain cooks. We 
suppose pretty cooks are of no account. 

“What an ungrateful return,” said a politician, when a count 
of his votes proved him to be in the minority. 

“ Pay your score,” said a publican to a customer who was run- 
ning up an account for ale. “ Wait till I’ve had the score first ; 
that last mug only made ten.” 

“ What has been your business ?” said a judge to a prisoner at 
the bar. ‘‘ Why, your honor, I used to be a dentist—now I am a 
pugilist ; then 1 put teeth in—now I knock ’em out.” 

Did or did not Mr. Biggin, who invented coffee-pots, and made 
a fortune by the invention, give his name to those vessels, or was 
“ biggin ” a generic term before it was a proper noun ? 

The Marysville News said to the Sierra Democrat, “ We don’t 
wish to settle anything with you, brother Forbes.” Forbes 
answers: ‘‘ Wishing to settle is not a weakness of yours, we 
believe.” 

Augustus (who was rapidly coming to the point).—‘ Then, 
Emily! O, may I call you Emily !—Sweetest !—best !—say that 
you will not go—without——” Fish-womam (cuts in).—" Any 


fish to-day, marm ‘—any mackereel, shad, df eatfish ? 

Billy, spell cat, rat, hat, bat, with only one letter for each 
word? “lt can’t be did.” ‘“ What, you just ready to report ver- 
batim poetically, and can’t do that? Just look here! c 80, cat, 
r 80, rat, h 80, hat, b 80, bat.” 

A Frenchman, soliciting relief, said very gravely, to his fair 
hearer: ‘ Ma’mselle, I never beg, but dat I have von wife wid 
several small family, dat is growing very large, and nossing to 
make deir bread out of, but de perspiration of my one eyebrow.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled as pose, has b a “b bold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It shouid be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

0 It is just such « paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

>> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
& neat and beautiful style. 


C7 Itis devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

| aa it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito 
rial experience in Boston. 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 

writers in the country. 

(> Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

10> Its suggestive provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Ite columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


“ “ “ 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tux Fiae or ovr Union, and one copy of Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper te beg own address at the 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 


lowest club rates. (> Sample copies sent w 
Published every Saturday, by 
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ROAD SIDE SCENE IN ITALY. 


ROADSIDE SCENE 
IN ITALY. 


The American travel- 
ler in Italy is kept in-a 
constant state of excite- 
ment by the numerous 
wayside incidents and 
scenes, all new to him, 
which meet him at every 
turn. To say nothing of 
the scenery, either of 
mountain or plain, the 
convents and chapels 
perched on almrost inac- 
cessible crags, the way- 
side shrine, the fountain, 
the crumbling ruins, the 
vines festooned from tree 
to tree, the. glimpse of 
immemorial towns in the 
distance, the figures that 
animate these varied 
scenes are all interesting, 
if, perhaps, we exchange 
the beggars, those inevit- 
able drawbacks to the 
pleasures of Italian 
travel. But the shep- 
herds, the sandalled 
monks, the peasants in 
their quaint and old-time 
costume, the vetturino 
drivers and the donkey- 
drivers, all regale the eye 
that loves thé pictur- 
esque. The 
ing picture is a bo 
and graphic sketch of a 
wayside scene, full of 
strength and character. 
A carrier has paused at a 
fountain to refresh his 
animals—and noble spec- 
imens of their kind are 
they—though that kind 
does not rank very hi 
in comparison with 
nobler horse. The pan- 
niers they carry, their 
nose-baskets through 
which they imbibe the 
grateful element, and 
their trappings are 
erally fancifully and elab- 
orately wrought and 
braided. Their owner is 
a gallant looking fellow, 
well endowed with 
“‘thews and sinews,” and 
there is a dash of reck- 
lessness about his fearless 
face which might lead one 
to fancy that on occasion 
he might use the ugly 
looking gun, the stock of 
which peeps out from be- 
hind one of his panniers, 
in a way not the most ac- 
ceptable to travellers well 
stucked with the circalat- 
ing mediam. But we are 
willing to exonerate him 
from the suspicion of 
doing anything contra 
bonos mores more heinuus 
than a bit of smuggling 
on his ownaccount. For 
the rest he is doubtless a 
good Christian, and we 
dare say he never 
the onna without 
dropping on his knees, 
or at least raising his hat. 
Doubly admired is he by 
the little peasant-girl who 
bends over the fountain 
with her water-jar by her 
side. To her the don- 
key-driver is a sort of 
hero, for he visits remote 
villages and towns, and 
sves more sights than 
were ever dreamed of in 
her philosophy. The 
whole group is an inter- 
esting and characteristic 
one, and displays some 
of the peculiarities of 
Italian life among the 
peasantry, happy amid 
rudeness.and privation. 


HOW TO TEACH. 

A tutor should not be 
continually thundering 
instruction into the ears 
of his pupil as it he was 
pouring it through a fun- 
nel; bat, after having put 
the lad, like a young 
horse, on a trot before 
him, to observe his pace, 
and see what heis able to 

orm, should, accord- 
ing to the extent of his 
capacity, indace him tw 
taste, to distinguish, and 
to find out things for bim- 
self; sometimes opening 
the way, at other times 
leaving it for him to 
open ; and by abating or 
increasing his own puce, 
accommodate his pre- 
cepts to the capacity of 
his pupil.—Monturgue. 


